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Art. I.—A View of the present State of Sicily, its ryval 
Economy, Population, and Produce, particu irly i in the 
County of Modica. With an Appendix, containing 
Observations on its general. Character, Climate, Com- 
merce, Resources, &c. From a late pags of the Ab- 
bate Balsamo, Professor of a Pelerwi ublic Eco- 
nomy at the Roy of Ac , Palermo. To which are 
a with Notes Proxghow i the Work, an Examination 

the Sicilian Volunteer stem, and Extracts frort. 
er written in Sicily ath "a and 1810. By Thomas 
1a ae cy Esq. —— Gale ana — 


181, 

THE Abbé ‘Sine rs to hatkaxious to grove the 
increased prospérity of Sicily; and to promote:the far- 
ther increase by improved —_— of agriculture: . The 


abbé, as. he in his journ ha large ar 
ef the i _— various, statistical details. of ‘its 
resent state. ‘These, though highly important in them- 
are and well worthy the attentive: consideration of the 
Sicilian government, contain but little to ifterest ‘the 
general reader. Instead, therefore, of minutely accom- 
panying the abbé in his survey, we shall only select some 
of the remarks which he makes in particular parts of his 
route. 
Caltanisetta, » which our author had from 
Palermo through Misilmeri, ~O. gliastro, ans ed 
Vallelonga, and Mocini, is said to be a ‘ large, handso 
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rich, and lively’ town, containing about sixteen thousand 
inhabitants. 


* There are few places in the island where manure is so much 
understood as at Caltanisetta, for which reason it is not won- 
derful that the corn, pulse, flax, and ail field articles are most 
abundant, There are not many trees, besides which the vines 
are calculated for a small consumption only; but the country 
is neither naked nor unimproved in various spots with almond 
trees, and lively shrubs of every description. The manufacture 
for coarse cloth is flourishing, and there is no house without a 
shuttle, and the women so employed earn from one to two taris* 
a day; and they sell from eighteen to twenty taris a (canna)t 
measure, what in 1792, was in value no more than twelve. This 
business is here very ancient, and employs many people, and 
many more of late by the introduction of the manufacture of 
muslins, in which great quantities of cotton are used all of Si- 
cily, particularly the produce of Terranova.’ 


Fhe following are said to be the ordinary wages of 
labour through the valley of Mazara: 


‘For common labour twenty or twenty-five grains t a day, and 
victuals consisting of bread and wine. A fixed labourer at 
nine ounces || the year and food, two tumoli of pulse, as many 
more of flax sowed and cultivated for his benefit at the expence 
for the most part of the proprietor. A herdsman the same per 
annum, and the keep of a mare. A shepherd six ounces and 
fifteen taris'a year, and victuals without wihe, and the keep ef a 
mare.’ Spe a 


At amile from Pietra-Perzia, the proconservator ad- 
vanced to pay his respects to the abbé’s fellow-traveller. 
Signor Tommasi. Th gerne ety ‘ well arme 
and appointed, mo upon a spirited horse,’ and fol- 
lowed by his dog.’ This custom of travelling armed, 
which was so universal in the times of feudal barbarism, 
atxl which indeed has hardly ceased to be nevessary in a 
eountry, like Sicily, infested with banditti, is at present 
according to the information of the abbé, beginning to 
decline. ‘This is a proof of imcreasing civilization. 

At Caltagirone the author ebsetved that the inhabitants 
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* always prop their vines only, and do not support them upon 
two or three pedestals. I proved to the inhabitants,’ says he, 
* that the first was a bad, and the latter an excelent method. 
They complained. that their olive trees generally produced a 
searce (7) and uncertain (7) fruit... I asked if thiey watered and 
manured them at the root of the tree? and found they did not; 
but it is not possible upon a spungy, dry, and light soil, or suck 
sort of unpromising spot, to expect much oil, unless that 
system is pursued.’ 


The city of Caltagirone contains 20,000 inhabitants ; 
but though they are said to possess an extensive and rich 
country, and’ te be exempted from every species of taxa- 
tion, ‘ beggars and poor are seen every where.” Thus 
mendicity and indigence are found’ to arise from other 
causes ‘besides those of fiscal extortion. The abbé sa 
however, that the inhabitants of Caltagirone consider 
their immunity from all taxes, as their greatest good. 
But the abbé remarks with considerable sagacity, that 

* taxes ably devised ‘and’ property’levied, serve as the most 
tent stimulus to‘krbour thd industry; and instead of diminish- 
ing, inereasé, in the end thé meatis and well-being of the com 
tri Po eee eens : 


utors.” 


The poverty and wretchedness which are discerned at 
Caltagirone,. are the more remarkable, when we eonsider 
that “every ev cer éf whatever condition, pos- 
sesses‘a patch of 1 id, art ar smal? in prpportion to the 
cirestentn in¢es of the hiofdet.”’ ‘This general distribution of 
property would; we shtuid suppose, have, excited the ut- 
most exertions ‘of individual industry, and have banished 
the cheerless aspect of begzary and idleness. ; . 

As. we praceed the a shé mentions an instance in 2 
district ‘hear ‘Regilserii, a igh divided by the king 
aout eighteen. years ago into “a huniber.of small farn 
with thc hidppiest résults, . Betore thib period, this, ra 
6f’farid, says the aithor;" ee ae 
* was wild and desert, and nearly a third of it bafren and un- 
euttivated > and from ‘that time it has so changed iy appearance, 
and Beconie 'so rich in farm-houses, trees, and shrubs of various 
sérts;' that it may’ now be ¢atied one continued village, and’ one 
of the mou delighttd retretts of Pomona’ 

In this part of his work the abbé remarks that ‘ the 
culture of the — is superior in effective value te that of 
corn.’ This however must ad m the peculiar 
adaptation of the sei. - oars re 

2 
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At Monterosso the abbé Balsamo and Signor Tommasi 
were met by crowds of people crying out ‘ water, water!’ 
The object of the petitioners was to procure a trifle to huy 
water at the neighbouring fountain. The inhabitants of 
Monterosso do not pay any tax upon their effects nor 
upon consumption. 


‘They provide that which is required as their quota of do- 
native to the king, and the common charges of the community 
by a capitation tax, in proportion to the means of every order 
ef citizens.’ 


But this mode of taxation, as the author remarks, is very 
arbitrary and variable. 

Half way between Monterosso and .Chiaramonte, the 
country is naked and desert. On some of the mountainous 
heights, 


‘ our lungs,’ says the abbé, ‘ seemed to: expand and feel invi- 
gorated from this most pure and wholesomé atmosphere ; arid 
the exquisite fragrance of the alpine plants, and the noble pros- 
pect which opened itself to our eyes, of the Ionian and African 
seas, and the spacious and rich countries of Giarratana, Noto, 
Palazzolo, Buscemi, and other towns, excited, as we walked, the 
most lively and animating sensations.’ 


Chiaramonte is ‘a city situated on the top of ahi 
hill.” The winters are very cold for a Sicilian latitude. 
The population is estimated at seven thousand; among 
whom are reckoned three hundred beggars, by whom the 
abbé and his friend were incessantly besieged during their 
continuance in the place. The abbé says, in the lan 
of his translator, that Chiaramonte ‘ offers sufficient evi- 
dence of decadence.’ - oat ok ‘cle 

‘The road from Chiaramonte-to Vittoria is good, and 
always in the plain.’ Few trees are seen until. within two 
miles of Vittoria; when the eye is gratified by ‘a num- 
ber of vines, olives, carubba,* and other trees. Vittofia 
contains = 


* about ten thousand inhabitants, and several neat churches ‘and 
buildings’ ‘ We asked,’ says, the abbé,‘ several of the gentle- 
men who paid us frequent visits, what were the circumstances 
of the citizens, and particularly of the farmers and their la- 
bourers? and the general answer was that in Vittoria there is 
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* © The carubba ie a large tree,. bearing a produce like a large bean‘ix 
the husk ; it is grown to export and for feeding cattle.’ prt) gaseats 
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not’ much wealth, but universal comfort, that there were no 
poor; and that the ants gained three or four taris a day. 
That persons of the first and middle classes eat veal every day, 
and the people on holidays.’ ide é 
. The abbé thinks the wine which is niade in the district 
of Vittoria a the richest products of the Sicilian. 
. The inhabitants pay particular attention to the 

culture of the Frappato vine, ‘ which —_— grape with 
a black skin, round and swelling, difficult to disengage 
from the stalk, close, and of a rough flavour. They train 
this precious shrub constantly upon two pe or 
props, and in pruning it they do not leave more than: one 
or, two eyes; and they must ferment with the stalk forty- 
eight hours, when they place it in sound casks and in t 
coldest places.’ The abbé blames the Vittorese for suf- 
fering their olives to heat and putrefy before they place 
them in the mill for the extraction of the oil. He com- 
mends the goodness. and cheapness of the bread at, Vit-. 
toria, and he was not a little surprised to find the people 
complaining that it was dearer than it ought. Upon this 
the abbé gravely lays it down as an indisputable axiom 
that ‘the people may he defined as an animal of all 
others the most, querulous and least easy fo be satisfied.” 

~ After having sufficiently investigated the physical con- 
dition ‘of the Vittorese, the abhé set himself to inquire 
into their moral-state. .This he did-of the parish - priest, 
who'informed him that ‘~ “ .. ye : 


‘ the Vittorese were peaceable and loyal subjects, little inclined 
to vanity, revenge, usury, extortion, or outrage ; but there pre- 
vailed abundantly, and it continued alarmingly to increase, that 
guilty passion,. which they, colour and gloss over with the ‘name. 
of. gallantry and platonism. I answered him that I earnestly 
wished the people of Vittoria’ were like angels, free from every. 
;"but ‘since it was not so, it was satisfac tory to. letirn that — 
iywere addicted té'the weaknesses of men, and hot the vices 
of ‘devils.’ 
The district of Ragusa is divided into small farms, which’ . 
are subdivided .into small. fields, inclosed with. walls of 
Igdse stones. ‘These inclosures exhibited the most luxu- 
riant crops of grain, .and ‘ herds of cattle, of asses, of 
horses, and principally. oxen and cows, of a majestic sizeJ 
Blit there is a‘ total want of trees, and.the farmers are 
obliged to sow a great quantity of lupins, in order to pro- 
cure fuel from their stalks, The abbé talks as knowing] 
of the shape and’ make of bulls and cows, as if be had 
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attended my Lord Somerville’s  cattle-shew, or Mr. 
Cooke’s sheep-shearing, + | 


“1 examined,’ says our ecclesiastical, agriculturist, * Sigtor 
Bertini’s bull, and did not feel, accordifiz ‘to the’ rufés of art, 
satisfied, although he was large and ‘well-4timbed ; the’ lrad too 
thick a neck, too deep in the paunch, téb much bone, aad was 
heavy in his quarters, all which are vicious poimts in that spectes 
of vattle as well as sheep,’ - - ay Sin 


The abbé remained three Says, at Ragusa, where he ~ 
prosecuted his statistical nq liriés, ‘walked about, and 
‘trifled agtéeably.”” “At this place he makes a remark 
which’ he seems to' consider as a“yeteran truism, and 
which, whateyer opposition it may experience from. the 
austere and the morose, we poor, featl mortals are not 
inclined to’ dispyte—that ‘life itself becomes tiresome 
and insipid, if not varied from time to time with innocent 
follies.” * “ pind e Lr 
* The stréets. of Ragusa are crogked, narrow, and steep, 
but the market is large and well supplied. ‘ Few poor are 
to be seen in the town,’ and there is a general indication 
of easy circumstances. The distance between Ragusa and 
Modica, though not more than four miles, was not accom- 
plished by our travellers in less than three hours, owing 
ye “badness of the roads, and the frequency of breaky 
ipretipices.” “mies <atemonne 
OW god abbé ‘did not’ think it more befitting to play 
the cynic at Modica than at Ragusa.’ "Hie'accordingly: par- 
took without any. affected 4 apne. of the gatety and 
diversion which came in his wey. The population of 
iea.,is vestamated at eighteen thousand ; and the air is 
reckoned wholesome, thoagh the sitpation islow. {| /‘liv" 
, * The stgeets are.rugged and stony, with the excegti pf, the 
two, that run along the side of the stream, that: divjdes 11 has g 
and give with their bridges an idea of the celebrated id. 
The houses of the . which are vile and dirty, are no more,, 
(as is the case in other parts of the country and valley of Noto) 
thap caverns cut in the satid-stone.’ ° . ‘hatin pele 


nhabitants ate said to'be prone to judicial 


T 


inhabitant spntenr 

dior, aiid theif’ £ wropg-headedness and quarrels furnish: 

sitbsistence to‘a greater number of ‘ doctors and lawyers,” 

than are tobe found in a dozen ‘other towns of ‘thé same. 
class in Sicily, ‘ 

After passing thro h ‘Scicli, where they admired ‘the 


prety, hopses, 


‘paved strpets, and, 


e we 
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ance of the inhabitants, the Abbé and Signor Tommast 
arrive at the city of Noto, which gives its name to one’ of 
the three vallies into which Sicily is divided. Only abowt 
half of this valley is in a state of cultivation, and there at 
not more than twelve thousand inhabitants. The Abbé 
says, ‘ it might be asked, whether there were few people, 
because there is little cultivation, or little cultivation, be. 
cause few people.’ But he justly argues, that iv ah olf 
established country like Sicily, a want of inhabitants wheré 
there is a sufficiency of soil, argues a want of proper cul- 
tivation. We de not know whether theabbé ever read the 
treatise of Mr. Malthus, but he says, that ‘ men and 4 

animals multiply with astonishing rapidity wherever they 
have wherewithal to feed abundantly. Sap 


* They make the best wines at Noto,’ and the climate.is said 
to be so soft, that ‘ maize and Indian corn grow spontangqusly, 
without care te great perfection, and the thermometer of Rea- 
mur scarcely sinks five degrees below temperate in the severest 
cold of Winter.’ | 


At Avola, they ‘spread the stock of the sweet almond 
amongst the vines. They commonly place’ the almond 


* sixty palms* from each other, and according to this distance in 
a salm of Palermo measure, there are about eighty, which, when, 
arrived at maturity, give about ferty salms of almonds, fromone. 
hundyed and twenty to one hundred and thirty ounces. They are_ 
not poe until six years old: they do not begin to bear fruit 
until teh, ate in theit prime fifteen or twenty years, and perish’ 
at sixty, by which it appears they are but short-lived, and’ are’ 
slow to produce ; but what a profit from the earth im sixty years?’ 
whilst one expencé of cultivation serves for both, the almond! 
and the vine.’ mu abe 


About. .a.salm of land in Avola is still devoted to the cul- 
ture.of asians cane. This species Sicily. "Those was: . 
once presecuted to a t extent in Sicily. ‘present: 
circuit of Syracuse « & said to be three miles, and its. 

ulation is supposed to amount to fourteen thousand inhi 

itants.’ The streets, ‘ with the exception of the two 
— are cramer: Mey alee dirty, and’ unpleasant.” 
he great harbour s singular advantages ; but it i 


~ 4 i 4 . rai - calem © 
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* «Twelve eucie make a palmo or palm,.equal.to ten inches and three 


lines.” 
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said to be ‘empty and deserted, without navigation or 
commerce.’ The abbé does not of course ascribe this to 
its true cause, the malign influence of a despotic govern- 
ment. The number of ecclesiastics is very great in Syra- 
cuse, but they are said to have been much diminished since 
the year 1790, and to be still diminishing. . The abbé pro- 
poses some agricultural improvements to restore the pros- 
perity of Syracuse, particularly that of draining the un- 
wholesome marshes and irrigating the cultivated lands. 

The best wine made at Syracuse, is said to be that which 
is ‘ vulgarly called, the Moscati,’ which is-obtained from 
the Muscade! rape, cut very ripe and dried in the sun; 
but this is in less request than formerly, as the abbé re- 
marks, that ‘ the fashion for sweet wines bas passed away.’ 
The abbé took only a transient view of the antiquities of 
Syracuse, as his mind was principally occupied with other 
oO yjects. 

The town of Catania is believed to contain ‘ forty-five 
thousand inhabitants ; there are five principal streets, spa- 
cious, straight, and handsome.’ The abbé ranks it among 
the gayest and most magnificent cities in Italy. He quotes 
the common saying, that ‘ the Catanese can only bui — 
laces ;’ but he remarks, ‘that they seem better pleased to 
undertake these and leave them unfinished, than to begin 
and finish houses of more moderate dimensions.’ Excepting 
the five principal streets, all the rest are only so many nests 
of poverty and filth. ‘ All the country in the environs 
is squalid and black, and naked, almost to frighten one,’ 
and there is not without the town a single furlong of good 
carriage road. Thus the abbé remarks, that the inhabi- 
tants are debarred trom breathing the fresh air, except in 
the town and from tasting the sweet gratification of ‘ a 
ride into the country.’ 


‘In the neighbourhood of almost all the great towns of Eu- 
rope,’ saysthe abbé, ‘ the chief farming is that of meadows, cows, 
sheep, andother animals.: In Sicily, however, it is otherwise, and 
the mania of wishing to grow corn induces them to sow it; most 
out of place, down to the very gates of Catania and Palermo,’ 


The following is mentioned as the usual course of crops, 
in the district oF Catania. ‘ 1. Natural grasses; 2, wheat; 
1. fallows clean, or of the sun; 2. wheat; 1. pulse; 
2. wheat; 3. wheat.’ The abbé, upon this, repeats the 
remark, that ‘ he who too often sows wheat on the same 
land, can expect to reap but little.’ Soda or barilla is a 
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profitable article of culture and commerce amongst the 
Catanians. 

At p. 222, Mr. Vaughan distinguishes the famous Leon- 
tine fields in the neighbourhood of the ancient Leontium, 
the present Lentini, from the plain of Catania, which the’ 
remarks of the abbé tend to confound. 


‘ After traversing the plain of Catania,’ says Mr. Vaughan 
(‘ when journeying southward’), ‘ crossing the Simetus, and 
leaving the plain altogéther, you immediately gain, by a gentle 
ascent, a fine tract of country, which alters altogether the face 
and appearance of it, and seems to be the boundary established 
by nature between the districts of Lentini and Catania.’ 


The plain of Catania is liable at different seasons of the 
year to be deluged with wet or parched with drought, and 
the interval between these extremes is the only period 
when it can be profitably employed. It is then grazed by 
stock of various descriptions. “4 


‘ The once famed Leontium,’ says Mr. Vaughan, ‘ is now the 
miserable, ill-peopled, sickly Lentini, through whieh it is not’ 
safe even to pass in the summer from risk of the fatal conse- 
quence of the well-known malaria.’ 


When the abbé arrived at Alimenaiin his way from Ca-: 
tania to Palermo, he asked, whether the vermin ever vi- 
sited the wheat lands? He was‘informed, that ‘ the mis- 
chief they did at present was small but increasing.’ The 
abbé proposes, in order to prevent the evil, ‘ to soak. the. 
seed in lye and lime, or other kind of steeping ;’ but ‘ these," 
says he, ‘ were treated here as in other places, as mere 
theories.’ So little disposed is ‘man in all climes and places 
to innovation, to the abandonment of ancient practices, 
and to the adoption of what are called new theories, how- 

“ever rat jonal.they may be. 

In an appendix, we have some eral observations ' 
on the agriculture and resources of Sicily. ‘The author’ 
remarks, that ‘ the hills and mountains of' Sicily, ‘differing 
from those of the continent of Italy, are, with few excep- 
tions, fertile and capable of cultivation, even to their tops.”’ 
Few countries abound more in picturesque views; but the ’ 
want of rivers, while it is unfavourable to the trade of the 
island, must often deduct much from the beauty of its land- 
scapes. The abbé reckons the Sicilian air to be ‘highly , 
salubrious; but he_forgets the malarig which prevails in,, 
many parts. The vegetation e.quick and strong, and the 
winters have the temperature of spring. The. heats of 
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summer are cooled, by the breezes from the sea; but the 
Scirocco is a great enemy whilst it prevails, to the health 
and comfort of the Sicilians. ‘ Wine,’ says Mr. Vaughan, 
‘ bottled during the prevalence of this wind, never clears, 
paint never dries, meat salted infallibly spoils.’ 

The entire population of Sicily is, supposed to be not 
less than ‘ 1,700,000 souls.’ ‘This island is certainly capa- 
ble of maintaining a much larger population, but the abbé 

wisely asks, ‘in its¢present state of industry and 
wealth, ought we to desire more?’ ‘ Again,’ says the 
abbé, ‘ one of the heaviest disasters that can befal a king- 
dom, is a disproportionate and excessive population.’ 

At the conclusion of this work, we have some extracts 
from letters:which were written in Sicily. From these, we 
will select a few miscellaneous particulars. The floors 
in the best houses ‘ are all of a species of glazed tile, 
resembling coloured porcelain, and in others the common 
flat tile or stucco. There are.no bodrded floors.’ 


‘Upon making a visit to any house of distinction, you are, 
according to the etiquette, ushered through the whole suite of 
apartments, and find the owner, probably, in a small but hand- 
some room at the extremity; perhaps the bed-chamber of the 
lady of the house, who, if indisposed, receives her visitors in, 
form upon the bed. In winter, coffee; in summer, iced water 
is brought in. Upon taking leave, it-is usual for the master of 
the mansion to attend you and bow you out through the whole 
suite of these rooms, and it requires a little drilling for strangers 
to go through the ceremony adroitly.’ 

The Sicilians are said to have become Iately less addicted 
to the diabolical practice of assassination. Mr. Vaughan 

ibes the commencement of this much to be desired refor- 
mation to the following circumstance. At the period when 
General Sherbrooke first assumed. the chief command in 
Sicily, ot Fes 
* the stilette was so. much in fashion, that, in the course of four 
months, twétity-three-English sailers from our transports, and 
soldiers were stabbed in Messina, and mo steps being taken by 
the police, notwithstanding our remonstrances, to check this 
dreadful evil, the general, jt was understeod, at length waited. 
upow Governor Guillichini and stated,, that unless some imme~; 
diate. stop was, put to , these ontraae i sshquld be under the, 
necessity of giving ong ax order that the frst person found near 
the body of an Englishmap ‘assassinated, should be hanged on 
the spot. ‘ And supnose, Sir,” gaid the Governor,” “ that hap- 
to be me?” |“ Tf, ir,” feplied the general, * imperious 
necessity calls forth’ such au/ortler, it must’be obeyed.” Certain 
it is, from thatm oment it (thé+practice‘of assassination), declined , 
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-The house of Signor Sterlini, the English consul at 
Girgenti (the ancient Agrigentiim), is finely ; situated on 
the crest of a hill, on which the city is built, ai, 


fot a view of the country; the town at ‘your feet, the tereples 
on your left, the mole of Girgenti four miles to the front, and 
beyond it the sea. ‘This prespect, at sunrise, is really’ magni- 
ficent ; but the objects which imperiously arrest your attention, 
are the celebrated temples. They are about two mites from the 
town, apart frou the habitations, and placed amongst gioupes of 
olive. and orange trees, through which, the reins appear.’ 


Of these ruins, the Temple of Concord is 


‘ the most perfectof all, of incomparable symmetry, with a light- 
ness and grandeur that can searcely be imagined. I felt a reve- 
rential satisfaction in whiling through the heat of the day beneath 
the sacred shade of this illustrious temple upen the steps on 
which it is raised ; and the ofteper,1, atit, the mere I was 
gratified. The onder is Doric, as all the temples are. in.that 
neighbourhood... From thence you: proceed to the Temple. of 
Juno, of somewhat larger dimensions, but not quite so perfect. 
and on the riglit is the wall of the ancient Agrigentum, in which 
you discover the niches and sepulchtes of the heroes of those days, 
which iadeed are indeuted through ‘df ‘the rocks where these tem- 
ples are placed.’ “i a “types 
Ma, Vaughan tells us, that the Sicilian peasantry are 
mapfessed sith ‘a dread of the and ohesenthtietosehe 
herrence,’: Nor did it contribute, says ‘he, ‘ to soften these 
feelings, that the first act of the French, -at the landi 

in September, was to tear, the —- from the ears of a 
woman who ran bleeding into the village* to increase 

A crowd of peasants, ‘bare-legged and sun-burnt, and 
armed:in their fashion,’ eagerly pressed forward in the rear 
of the English troops who were escorting the Frenth pri- 
goners‘te Messina. : vata) 

‘ Among other interesting objécts ig the crowd,’ says Mr. 
Vaughan, ‘ was an old peasant, leading an ass, upon which was 
0 Regnehnen, whom he had i vamdedm, me tencing, sav ay he 
passed nen % ee said, laying hishapd oa 
Te Frenthmes,™ Eoouth robe meee Lek te ae 
prop tty.” ; . yt | a 

gut whatever may be the sentiments of abhorrence 





— 


a) At Dili, tear Cobtessa, six wiles from Messin. 
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which the Sicilian peasantry entertain towards the French, 
the population of the capital and the great towns seem fo 
regard it as a matter of indifference whether the country is 
conquered by the soldiers of Murat, or retained by the 
wen government. The alternative is not between li- 

rty and servitude, but between one species of oppres- 
sion and another. The most enlightened part of the Sici- 
lian community feel nothing to interest them in the defence 
of the present government against the French: «Their pre- 
sent government is an odious despotism, andthe sway of 
the French could hardly be more odious or despotic; . The 
town of Messina contains eighty thousand inhabitants, who 
could descry from their windows the'army of the enemy 
on the opposite coast, menacing an invasion for more than 
four months. But when the French actually landed on the 
18th of September, not a man of these eighty thotisand, 
except those who were paid by the English and’ employe 
in the gun-boats, appeared'in arins, or showed any vigo- 
rous determination to resist the enenty. “There was none 
of that patriotic enthusiasm which would spontaneously 
have burst forth, if the people had had a country to defeiid. : 
or rather a free government, without which, the name o 
country is a phantom, and the love of country, instead. of 
being an energetic and animating, can be only a feeble and 
inert ‘sensation.’ It may be and) no'doubt is a measure of 
wise policy, ‘as far.as we have power to rescue Sicily from 
the domination of France; but ought the blood and trea 
sure of Britain to be wasted in the support of the most’ 
despotic government in the world? 
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Art. IL.—The, Prince, translated from the Original Italian 
-| of Nicolo Machiavelli. To rwhich is prefixed, an Intro- 
uction, shewing the close Analogy between the Principles, 

of Machiavelli and the Actions of Buonaparte. By J. 
‘Scott Byerley. London, Sherwood, 1810; 8vo. 9s. | 


‘_MACHIAVEL is one of the few men who have avenged: 
by their genius the indignities of ‘thei forttitie. The ind#-! 
gence and sufferings of Machiavef were more than compefi-’ 
sated by, the. splendour of his name, and though ‘he was 
put to the torture'dn atcoit of his suspected participation 
in the conspiracy of the Soderini nst_ the Medici, his 
works, particularly that termed ‘ II Principe,’ have be- 
come the bible of sovereigns, and in Catholic countriey, 
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many: & pious -potentate has ceased to repeat his pater- 
noster,, in order to attend'to the maxims of Machiavel. 
The translator says, that Machiavel, or, as he:calls him, 
with more Italian fidelity, Machiavelli, was born in 1466. 
This is, we suppose, a t phical mistake for 1469, 
for all the biographers, whom we have consulted, place his 


birth in that year, He appears to-have given early proofs 


of intellectual vigour, and of a talent for business for 
which philosophers, who are often absorbed in what ma 
be called the inert stat¢ of abstract. speculation, areinot 
always qualified. Hence he wasemployed in divers mis- 
sions to the courts of Germany, France, Roime, and the 
states of Italy; He was secretary and historiographer to 
the republic of Florence. But whether he was deficient 
in economy, or his labours, experienced a very:scanty re- 
mumeration, it is certain, that during a part of his life; 
he had to struggle with the pressure of pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and that ~ died in indigence. . 
. Bayle calls Machiavel a great genius, and a fine writer; 
but he represents him as having only a very imperfect acs 
quaintance with the writers of ancient Rome. The pas- 
sages which. he has quoted from the classics, are said to 
have been supplied by a friend. It is curious to observe 
the contrast between the personal qualities of men, and 
what appears in their deliberate compositions to be. the 
bent of their genius and the turn of their minds. Who 
would have thought that the grave, the reflective: Machia- 
vel, was,a,proficient in the ludicrous, and that he excelled 
in mimicry? After taking off some of his fellow-citizens of 
Florence in private company, he is said to have exhi- 
bited them to the public on the stage. _Machiavel appears - 
to have equalled Tacitus, in depth of reflection, and he 
certainly possessed a portion of the biting wit of Foote‘op 
Aristophanes. 4 cue. oe 

_, Like some other shrewd observers of human nature, Ma- 
javel seems to have entertained a bad opinion of man- 
kind. This opinion was probably greatly ned by 
the. circumstances in which he was placed, and the times in 
which he lived. He evidently considered politics as the.art 
of deception, and when. he regarded the governments of 
his own or oh naup-aneieet times, ‘he a — were 
conspiracies 0 w against the interests many ; 
and inet the-cpeanetey- whieh they had-been acquired, and 
by which they were maintained, were those of fraud, vio- 
lene, and a ong In deducing the maxims ef go- 
vernment, ra from historical example, than from ab- 
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straect right, rather from the precedents of atrocity with 
which the world-abounds, than from the principles of truth 
and justice, and humanity, which are equally obligatory 
at all times angin all places, he has clearly shewn what 
are the most efficacious. means which corrupt and unprim- 
cipled potentates can employ to obtain the great end’ at 
which they all aim, the retention and the aggrandizement 
of their power. ; 
Machiavel thought, that ‘ scelerum vias regnum docebit,’ 
that-the sovereignty of ambition is ‘the school of crimes; 
and that ‘ qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare,’ that-he 
has no: skill in holding the sceptre, who is not expert in 
acting the hypocrite. ‘To deny this, says Bayle, is to ‘be 
an ignoramus in politics. 
When we take up ‘ The Prince,’ of Machiavel, we catt- 
not help considering several parts of it as a deliberate bat 
deeply concealed satire on the practice of sovereigns. For 
this purnose, he probably selected Oxsar saan the sé+ 
cond son of Pope Alexander VI. for the exemplification of 
his maxims, 2nd as a paragon of policy. Borgia was a 
man guilty of incest, fratricide,* poisoning, assassination, 
and every crime. Machiavel, who enthtsiastically ad- 
mired the stern virtues, and the intlexible probity, which 
were displayed by the heroes of Rome in her better days, 
conld not but have abhorred: this monster of iniquity. 
But by makisg Gwesar Borgia the model of his policy, and 
dedweing from his practiee his rules-of government, le 
has:incuicated truth bya closely dissenibled'irony: Like 
Swift, in his rutes for the conduct of servants; he has; in 
fact, teld governors their duty, by enjoining the reverse. 
When: Machiavel exhibited Cesar Borgia as the pattern'o 
a ptimce, we can. no more’think him in earnest, thar we 
eouli think that philosopher in earnest, who should repre< 
sent Jonathan Wilde, as the model of an honest'may..'' 
Machiavel has secretly insinuated, that the géveriments 
of his time: were mere’ usurpations, maititained’ only ‘by 
fraud and vielence on the part of the prince; and by'cres 
dulity, and fear on that of the people. The work’ which 
Mr. Byerley: hag translated; is indeed’ in many ‘places 4 
bitter: satine-on_ the: general poticy of the timed fx’ which 
Machiavel lived. At the same timie; ‘we mrnst cape’ the 
wisi? 1a Sot dese os wot adi lo 29patigetoy 
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Prince of Machiavel as an elucidation of the political, — 
of almost all ages and countries. .It shows the indifference 
to justice and humanity which tyrants universaily evince, 
and the measures of state, to which their situation, what- ‘ 
ever may be their disposition, will constantly induce them 
to resort. il 

Mr. Byerley thinks Buonaparte deepty read in Machiavel. 
This he go doubt is. But he is not so deeply imbued with 
Machiavelian literature, as he is with that luridambition, 
which scruples no means which can conduce to its gratifi- 
cation, and which would of itself have excited him to throw 
off ail the restraint of morab considerations, if Machiavel 
had never written aline. Buonaparte has usurped a sove+ 
reignty, and he perceives, or thinks that he perceives, that 
the only means by whtieh he can maintam that sovereigiity, 
are artartfully combined tissue of successive acts pet le 
violence, and injustice... Like Maclriavel, he seems 
think, that, as the world is constituted, fear’ is: a more 
poterit engine of policy than love. ” 

The policy which Machiavel delincates, is that of sove- 
reigns in general, and particularly of those who have been 
most successful in their career of ambition, and have been 
placed highest in the common estimate of ability. ‘Phese 
persons have never shewed any scrapulous delicacy with 
respect to moral ties in their calculations of interest, and 
their lust of power. + TB TB Be 

If it be said; . that: Machmavels dees'not blame the 
maxims which he exhibits as the practice of printees, it niay 
be asked, how he could have done this consistently with a 
design-of exhibiting a faithful representation of the policy 
of his times, and of tyrantsjn all times, and of placing it 
in suck alight as to shock the common sentiments of man< 
kind ?. - Whatever poison there: may be in’ the' maxing of — 
Machiavel, it is a poison which is rapidly seereted and 
matured in the besoms even of those ambitious peveons who- 
never read his works, And the envenomed maxime which 
are conéained in. the Prince, and exemplified in the eon- 
duct of Cesay Borgia, eatry ther own antidote with them. 


Fer what sovereign can take Cesar for his standard 
of policy, without bemg conscious: that he i imi the 


vilest Ofmaskind:?: . New to holdup the vilest of mank 

asa ——— excellence, is like poi ‘toe manin chains 
on: the gallows asan ‘qnblem of: worth: ‘I? the author 
who does this be a man: of good sense, reflection, and pros 
bity, as Mackiavel certainly: was, this cagwet be veriousty 
designed.' It must be intended’as. ironical admnonition, for 
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what else can it be? Lord Bacon truly described the writ- 
ings of Machiavel, when he said, that ‘ in feigning to give 
lessons to princes, he has instructed the people.’ is 
writings, if they had been read with this view, with which 
it appears to us that they ought to have been Te 
studied, would long ago lave lifted up the veil which hides 
the atrocities of tyrants from the public gaze, and have ex- 
posed the real motives and tendencies of all oppressive 
governments. 
Mr. Byerley has proved himself an able translator of 
‘ The Prince,’ of Machiavel, and he has given an analysis 
of the work in bis introduction. This introduction con- 
tains some sentiments with which we cannot accord, unless 
Mr. B. means, while he is extolling the policy of Buona- 
parte, to hold it up as an object of abhorrence, as Ma- 
chiavel appears to have done with respect to that of Borgia. 
But this does not seem the design of Mr. B. who, if we 
‘may, judge from his language, is more enamoured of the 
French emperor than Englishmen will, we trust, usually be 
found to be. Mr. B. tells us, and tells us-as he declares of 
his ‘ own knowledge,’ that ‘ BUoNAPARTE 18 BELOVED 
AND ADORED BY THE Frencu Nation.’ He adds, that 
this will not ‘ be wondered at when we consider on what 
basis their love and adoration is (are) founded.’ We must 
confess, that though we can easily conjecture that the 
French may admire, or if that word does not express suffi- 
ciently intensity, of emotion, may even ‘adore,’ Buona- 
rte; we are totally at a loss to conjecture on what 
is their /ove can be founded. Their eyes may be dazzled 
by his victories, and they may gaze in idle rapture.at his 
ear of triumph and his sword of blood, but what good- 
ness has he ever displayed. which alone can captivate the 
affections, and win the heart? He has indeed most artfully 
compacted the whole male population of France into a spe- 
cies of military. mechanism. But all this has a tendency 
only tothe preservation and the extension of his own power. 
Or is the conscription one of those benefits by which the 
happiness of millions is increased and the hearts of a nation 
won? Wecould hardly name one act of Buonaparte since 
the period of his, usurpation, the leading object of which 
does not-appear to be the aggrandizement of himself. As 
far indeed as the French nation can identify their greatness 
with that of Buonaparte, they pay admire his military 
genius; but in their hearts they must consider him as a 
sanguinary scourge, rather than a beneficent divinity. He 
may be viewed with awe, but he cannot be beheld with un- 
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feigned ere gen he may be feared, or he may even 
be respected, but he cannot be loved. Love is the neces- 
sary consequence either of — actually perceived or 
really believed to exist. But what has Buonaparte ever 
done since he has swayed the imperial sceptre by which 
either the perception of his actual goodness has been ex- 
cited, or the belief of the existence of that attribute though 
in 2n inert state can be produced? The more thinki 
art of the French nation cannot feel any devotion tow 

Suonenavte for the fetters which he has imposed on intel- 
lectual discussion and on the liberty of the press. The . 
more ignorant and unenlightened, as well as the cultivated 
and refined part of the community, cannot indulge any 
tender feeling towards the author of a system which has 
devoted all their striplings to the sword. 

Myr. Byerley says, that Buonaparte’s ‘ encouragement 
of the arts, and patronage of learned men is one ‘of the 
firmest pillars of his throne, and not only endears him to 
France, but entitles him to the praise of all mankind.’ But 
Mr. Byerley must certainly be sufficiently acquainted with 
history to know, that the liberal arts can never long breathe 
the air of despotism without being sickly in their appear- 
ance and stunted in their growth. With respect to the 
patronage of learned men, that patronage ‘can never be 
efficacious where the press is subject to such arbitrary re- 
strictions, that a man even in expressing ‘himself on the 
most common topics, is obliged to weigh every word and 
sentiment with a sort of casuistical nicety, for fear of ex- 
citing the jealousy or provoking the resentment of the 
government. , 

Mr. B. allows, that the “ ambition,’ of Buonaparte ‘ is 
insatiate,’ that ‘ his scheme is universal empire,’ and that 
all his exertions are directed to thisend. In p. lxv. of his 
introduction, Mr. B. speaking of the cruel and perfidious 
means which Cesar Borgia employed to establish his power, 
says, with unhesitating assurance. ‘ This conduet is un- 
doubtedly —a though it is morally wrong ; for, 
as I have already observed, policy and religion cannot go 
hand in hand.’ These are sentiments to the practical ten- 

*dencies of which we may trace no smail portion of the evils 
by which the present state of society is afflicted. Aslong 
as is - — a! sovereigns, that policy can exist inde- 
pendently of morality, or that policy imperie enjoi 
one thing and morality entther, and that f in tha 
any common centre of interest so long will the world be 
ravaged by violence and injustice. Ambition will tonti- 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 23, June, 1811. I 
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nue to trample on the rights of individuals and of nations ; 
and the interests of humanity will be despised. To say that 
‘policy and religion cannot go hand in hand,’ is the same 
as to say, that human prudence and divine wisdom are in- 
separably disjoined. But this is so far from being true, 
that human prudence will always be found in the general 
result, to provide best for the security of individuals and of 
nations, where its suggestions are in unisou with the in- 
junctions of the Deity. 

In the present revolutionary war, the mask of hypocrisy 
seems to hove been successively assumed by the different 
belligerents, in order to conceal their perfidious designs, 
and to inflict a more fatal wound on their enemies. In the 
conflict of hypocrisy, Buonaparte may perhaps have ri- 
= his enemies ; but Mr. Byerley shrewdly remarks, that 
while 


‘ he makes his hypocrisy subservient to great purposes, we on 
the contrary, make a parade of it without any ostensible pur- 
pose, unless it is, indeed, to stamp us with perfidy and incon- 
sistency in the eyes of the world.’ 


Thevcry of ‘ No Popery,’ which was so lately raised, 
was one of those hypocritical tricks which Cesar Borgia 
would have practised if he had been in similar circum- 
stances, and found that the words would operate as a talis- 
man to support his system of injustice and oppression. 

Among the opinions which Machiavel maintains in ‘ The 
Prince,’ one is, that it is safer to be feared than loved. 
He had previously said, that both are necessary; but he 
knew the human heart too well not to know that the union 
of both was an affair of almost insuperable difficulty. Fear 
and love seem to be irreconcileable sensations; and with 
respect to the disposition of one individual towards another, 
it may be questioned whether the sensation of fear ever 
existed in the bosom without a tincture of hate. Now, if 
the question be, not whether it be safer for a prince to be 
feared or loved, but to be hated or loved, there can be 
little doubt that the situation of a prince, who is hated b 
his subjects, is much more perilous than that of one who is 
loved by his subjects. A prince who is conscious that he 
is hated by his subjects, can never be free from apprehen- 
sion. The more he endeavours to remove that apprehen- 
sion by measures of rigour and precaution, the more he 
must aggravate the sensation of suspicious inquietude. 
Hence, however safe a tyrant be in reality, he can never 
be safein his own opinion. His subjects may not have the 
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courage to resist, but he can never be sufficiently mag- 
nanimous not to fear. 

Machiavel says, that ‘ men are generally more inclined 
to submit to him who makes himself dreaded, than to one 
who strives to be beloved.’ Where men render obediencé 
to those whom they dread, it is always performed with a 
strong feeling of repngnance, but, where they obey the 
sovereign, whom they love, it is with a willing mind. Fear 
and love therefore, are essentially different either in the 
service of loyalty or religion. : 

Machiavel says, that for a prince not to become hated, 
‘ it will be sufficient for him to respect his subjects’ proper- 
ties, and the honour of their wives.’ In the present state 
of society, there is but little danger of a prince incurring 
the hate of his subjects, from the extent of his amours, but 
a much more serious evil is to be apprehended from that 
violation of the property of his subjects which his avarice 
or his ambition may incite. Machiavel remarks, that 
there are two modes of warfare, ‘ the one of which is by 
laws, the other by force.’ In many modern governments, 
we fear that that mischief which the subject has most to 
dread, is that warfare which is carried on against his pro- 
perty in the form of taxation and under the cover of law. 

One of the sentiments in Machiavel, which has excited 
just and general indignation, but which the wily Italian 
probably designed as a bitter satire against sovereigns, is 
the following. _ 


* Those (sovereigns) who despise the part of the fox, understund 
but little of their trade; in other words, a prudent prince can- 
not nor ought not to keep his word, except when he. can do it 
without injury to himself, or when the circumstances under which 
he contracted the engagement, still exist.’ * 


Here sovereigns are let loose at once from every obliga- 
tion, however sacred it may be, except as far as they may 
deem it compatible with their present interest. In short, 
their morality, ifso it may be termed, is only to be another 
name for their convenience, their avarice, or ambition. 
Is this a concealed satire or an open panegyric on the ma- 
jesty of sovereigns? Was the author in earnest when he 
murat HE or was he brandishing the two-edged sword of 
iron : 

Sn of the directions which Machiavel has left for the 
conduct of princes, tend to sink them in the moral scale, 
below the level of the most worthless miscreants in the 
universe. But, perhaps, — formed his rules for 
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the drama: of government, as Aristotle did his precepts for 
that of the theatre, from the practice of his predecessors, 
‘or contemporaries. 

No writer has so plainly recommended the virtue of hy- 
pocrisy as Machiavel. His Prince is, ‘ to act his part well, 
and to know how, in due time, to feign and dissemble. In 
this, as in many other parts of his work, how true is the 
observation of Bacon, that Machiavel in feigning to give 
lessons to princes, has, in fact, instructed the people ? When 
Machiavel tells sovereigns never to be sincere, does he not, 
in fact, tell their subjects that they are never to be believed ? 
The habit of duplicity is odious in every situation in life, 
but it will be found very perilous for princes to enshrine it 
among their maxims of government. It cost Charles the 
First his life ; and we fear that it left Louis X V1. without 
one steady friend m his utmost need. ‘There is a virtue 
which we should call downrighiness, which we would in 
good earnest recommend to the notice bf princes in op- 
position to the vulpine qualities which Machiavel 
enjoins. 

‘In C. XXII. Machiavel delivers an admirable criterion 
for appretiating the wisdom of sovereigns. It is, ‘ the 
choice of ministers’ What better test can be devised? 
Some resemblance may almost always be traced between 
a master and his servants. For there are certain affinities 
which operate unseen in what may be called the chemist 
of common life. The observation is much more true wit 
respect to kings and their ministers. But it can be de- 
signed to be considered as true only where the volition of 
the sovereign is not under any moral or tp pee con- 
straint. A king may occasionally be placed in such cir- 
cumstances as to choose good ministers against his will, 
but bad ministers are more often the objects of his choice. 
When the good are received with repugnance, they will 
not be retained longer than the circumstances continue, 
which forced them into place, but where the bad are liked, 
their sway will usually be found as permanent as the sub- 
mission or apathy of the people. 

We have sometimes thought of dividing men into classes, 
according to an intellectual stale; but Machiavel has done 
‘ this for us with a happy brevity and without any tedious 
subdivisions. The Florentine philosopher divides 
¢ the human mind into three classes; of the first, are those who 
know how to ascertain whatever is important for them to know; 
of the second class, are those who easily discern what is pointed 
out to them by another; the third class neither understand of 
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themselves, nor with the assistance of others. The first are ex- 
eellent, the second are good, and the others worth nothing at 
all.’ 


In the above we have a tripartite scale of intellectual 
beings. The first can think Br themselves; the second 
by the help of others; the third neither by themselves, 
nor with the help of others. The first see with their own 
eyes, the second with other men’s eyes, and the third can- 
not see at all, either with their own eyes or the eyes of 
others. The first can discover truth and detect error; 
the second can discern both truth and error, when they are 
shewn to be truth and error by their fellow-creatures; 
and the third are either totally indifferent to the distinc- 
tion, or are incapable of understanding it. The pri 

of excellence belongs to the first, mediocrity to the pornos | 
and a state of degrading inferiority to the last. The first 
constitute the great native aristocracy of the human race ; 
the second are the middle class; and the last are the great 
mob of mankind. 








Ant. II].—Frederick ; or, Memoirs of my Youth, inter- 
spersed with occasional Verse, 2 vols. London, Miller ; 
and J. Parker, Oxford, 1811. 
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AT atime like the present when the town is alinast 
surfeited with nauseous trash in prose, and a meastged 


something which calls itself verse, when Lane's repositery”. 


pours into the world barbarisms and horrors & numerous 
as the Vandals and Goths who issued from the officina 
gentium of old time, it is quite refreshing $6‘meet with a 
work which affects no gawdy embellishments, no ambi- 
tious wonderments, but aims at pleasing by eth, and 
nature alone. Such a work is the novel now befose us: 
it has indeed no castles with their usuat acedtmpaniments 
of frowning battlements and haunted corrigdées, ‘no perse- 
cuted virgins, nor interesting all-accompiished ruffians, 
no bustling tournaments for thee thousandth time to 
= the boys, and no love-sick~swafns dying at their 
ies’ feet in wood-bine arbours to please-the girls ; ‘but 
it has variety and interest in its incidents and situati 
sufficient to keep alive the attention of the merest novel- 
reader, and it has enough of love with its pleasing pains 
and ineffable transports to  satisfy,¢he most insatiable 
‘Misses in the bloom of fourteép.> As the reader however 
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is not bound, notwithstanding our well-known veracity to 
take us at our word, we shall proceed to give a slight 
sketch of the object and story of the novel, and shall 
quote such passages as appear to us. to justify our eulo- 
gium. The scope and intent of the book will be ex- 
pressed by the author himself, who speaks thus in the 
person of his hero Frederick : 


‘ My history will tend to illustrate the observation of the 
Marchioness de Lambert, that most men spend the first part of 
life to render the remainder miserable. 1 shall trace all the many 
calamities of my life to the aberrations of my early years. This 
cannot fail of being productive of benefit. to others; of re 
pressing the confidence of the sanguine, of awakening: the cir- 
cumspection of the heedless.’ 


In pursuance of this useful purpose we are presented 
with a detailed account of a gentleman’s history through 
the various stages of domestic education, school, college, 
and London—life with all the et-cxtera of tours and ex- 
cursions. The hero who is a youth of ‘spirit, education, 
feeling, and of a good but easy disposition, falls more 
from weakness of mind and thoughtlessness than from 
depravity. of — into all the usual snares which 
beset the young and commits a very sufficient a 
of all those fashionable vices which the stupid vanity of 
yo men will not allow them to see in their real dis- 

deformity. The author however with a due re- 
grad to moral propriety has not suffered.one of these 
te to go unpunished. With a justness of re- 
ution is Sis nsed in very few modern histories, 
each fault mets with a proper chastisement. This alone 
were gr@®tctferit, and sufficient to compensate many 
thou efééts; but who will listen to grave lectures. on 
truths dally forced and stupidly illustrated? Virtue,* 
to be pleasify, must appear-in an:amiable garb; other- 
wise the yore and the spritely will turn away from the 
ustersepsoF her visage, and fly to the arms of a more cap- 
g being. It is with great satisfaction then that we 
announce that, in the present instance, the cause of truth 
Joses nothing for want ofornament. 7 
The following will give the reader an idea of the skill 
and shrewdness of the writer, in the.delineation of char 














* Gratior et pulcro veniens in corpore virtus was the opinion of Virgil, 
who was a philosopher as well as a poet. ; 
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racter. He is describing the gentlemen who were con- 
sulted by his father on the subject of education. 


‘ Of my father’s privy council, the first, facile princeps, was 
a gentleman of singular acquirements, Dr. Dogma. He was a 
man of erudition rather than science, and extremely deficient 
in address. As his understanding had been always rather strong 
than sound, he had been a dupe to appearances, Abused cre- 
_ dulity gave birth in its turn to distrust. From a Mamurra in 
his interpretation of motives he became a Pyrrho. 


** She might be chaste who had never been tried, 
And he might be true in whom none would confide.” 


In a word, his great defect was suspicion. The book of nature 
is open to all men; but he had never perused a page of it. He 
had only turned over the Errata Column, and supplied himself 
with materials of censure. These he applied indiscriminately. 
He held rogue to be the proprium of the species, man, but did 
not seek the differentia.’ : 

‘ Sir Matthew Zinc was an adept in natural philosophy, and 
had made several notable discoveries in that useful and impor- 
tant branch of science. By recent experiments he had opened 
a road to the most interesting inventions. He could already 
excite the most violent and arbitrary motions in the animal eco- 
nomy. By the simple juxta position of two different bodies, 
he could occasion surprising effects; not only, as is done every 
day,—production, but as he confidently-expected reproduction. 
A countryman who had witnessed the surprising effects of this 
mysterious * power, shook his head on hearing it remarked, that 
dead men can’t bite. Even in Sir Matthew’s apprehension no 
bounds could be placed to the knowledge which this mvention 
would disclose. Beyond »:ost men Sir Matthew could apply 
his knowledge of the categories to the science of life. Few 
persons so well knew when and where to talk and act. Among 
Oxonians he discoursed profoundly on logarithms and fluxions, 
while Cantabs listened in silence and surprise to the praises of 
the ‘ dictum de omni et nullo.’ 

‘The Rev. Moses Mortify abounded with the water-gruel of 
humility. Meek he was and unassuming as the lowly dande- 
lion that is trodden under foot. His lank hair hung in parallel 
lines over his woful countenance, and his eye of lead now woo’d 
the ground, and was now, the white only being left. discernible, 
uplifted beyond the first heaven of the Gnostics. Of Moses, — 


_ “ Demurest of the tabby kind,” 
it may for the present suffice to say that he was crafty without 





* Galvanism. 
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wisdom, and sanctified without devotion. Not content with 
entertaining a deep and due sense of human corruption, while 
he dwelt endlessly on our hereditary stain and the imperfection 
of our nature, he was too apt to qualify the doctrine of atone- 
ment. The frequent menfion of the transgression of our first 
parents, and its dreadful consequences, had, it may be observed, 
a prodigious effect on the minds of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage. They sold their apples next market day, and tippling 
with the profits mobbed the landlady of tlte Adam and Eve, 
and burnt her sign. In their despair they had probably com- 
mitted other grievous excesses, had they not, as they went 
along, roaring already with the apprehension of eternal tor- 
ments, fortunately encountered an evangelical weaver. To him 
they communicated their distress, and he being on the ministry, 
addressed them unto edification. He brought them new and 
glad tidings, what they were unaccustomed to hear—gospel- 
truths. But first, they must feel av inward touch. The con- 
gregation, which was chiefly composed of women, pressed for- 
ward. He proceeded; and every one was soon taught to be- 
lieve that he felt the influence of the spirit working within him. 
From this time this chosen instrument repeated his visits at in- 
tervals, and confirmed their election. The operations of grace 
were soou manifested in an increased population ; in a growi 
indifference to all moral obligations; and an infatuated “ 
perfect security 2s to their safety in a future state. They were 
brought to entertain the presumptuous notion that they exclu- 
sively possessed assurance of salvation. While Mr. Mortify 
rolled over empty pews and a deaf parish clerk, the thunders 
of his eloquence and his emphatic denunciations of the ven- 
geauce to come.’ Vol. 1. p. 23—33. 


We must observe here that the author must not be sup- 
ed from this delineation of an hypocritical priest to be 
inflnenced by the absurd design of rendering all priests 
contemptible; he is not so foolish as to imagine that a 
religion eminently pure shonld produce the strange and 
aradoxical effect of making all its professors wicked; he 
fas therefore given in the same volume a very well 
finished portrait of a good clergyman in the person of 
Mr. Maurice. We quote the following as instances of 
character. equally well delineated, though of a very dif- 
fereat description : . 


‘ With Mr. Tawney Mac Suffer I had rarely come in contact. 
On the few occasions in which I necessaxily read with him 
during the absence of Mr. Selkirk at a party dinner, I had im- 
bibed a profound contempt for his understanding. Nor was I 
a little disgusted by his magisterial deportment, I now how- 


oa 
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ever studied his character, and found that he only revenged 
himself in the school for the mortifications he suffered in the 
parlour. As poor of spirit as destitute of resource he lived in: 
a state of abject and contented dependence on the bounty of 
his relation, Mr. Selkirk. Superficial reading had enabled him 
to make himself useful in the school, and he received for hie 
services Gl. per annum and his board. His duties were many, 
laborious, anxious, and humiliating. He saw.every boy bedded 
at night and roused in the mornmg; and -superintended their 
washing, combing, &c. To such a man! would say, “ Omnia 
ferre si potes et debes,” if you can bear all, you deserve to do 
so; but I must in justice add, that when the jokes and tricks 
of the boys are considered, in aggravating addition to his treat. 
ment in the house, his temper and moderation were highly com- 
mendable.’ Vol. 1. p. 117, 8. 


The following sketch of Oxonian bucks is spirited : 


‘ Of these (the young members) some visit the university to 
acquire its polish, and trifle away a few years till they come of 
age. This is the most numerous, and in point of rank and 
fortune onfy, the most respectable class. Of this description 
were my present associates. They ticked with the best-tatlors ; 
made themselves indifferent eoachmen; read the racing calen- 
dar, and quoted Joe Millar. Personally insignificant they de- 
rived an equivocal consideration from the adscititious merits of 
their Craperizor* and their groom. But ef these, identified as 
they are with their snowy breeches and sugar-ioaf hats, satis 
superque.’ Vol. 1. p. 264, 5. 


He is not less successful in his satirical account of fa- 
shionable manners. 


‘ My friend introduced me to his family. My reception was 
polite. Miss Sidney, whom I thought excessively pretty, was 
reclined upon an ottoman, with her drawing materials before 
her on a beautiful little work-table, engaged in painting butter- 
flies from nature. ‘‘ Ah dear Adolphus,” she exclaimed, is it 
you ? how delighted I am to see you! I waut, your taste, your 
voice, your assistance, and twenty things to twenty schemes. 
Did I tell you that Signor has at last dedicated the admired 
sonata to me? Miss Malone, do you know, cried for rage and 
disappointment as well as jealousy. Every body at the concert 
observed how red her eyes were. reed we heard, Adolphus, 


that Draper is subdued? He has relented; he is become a 
natico ‘puieanbe. Is your friend passionately fond of AP 





* Scourer of tarnished clothes. 
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music? of painting, and sculpture, and antiques? Do you love 
the arts, Sir? I replied with some gallantry, that ‘ if she would 
permit me to form my taste under the guidance of that exqui- 
site fancy displayed in the decorations of this apartment, I 
should admire them with equal enthusiasm aud judgment.” 
She smiled with the sweetest condescension. Without doing 
much violence to my feelings, I complimented her on a wreath 
she seemed to have lately finished; it really was loose, soft, 
and delicate. ‘‘ I am fond of drawing; I have a taste for it; 
but I detest music. Yet for three hours a day do those odious 
masters torment me! While Laura, who is always at her a. 
and who, they say, plays divinely, is as much as incessant 
importuned about her velvet-painting. An’t it preposterous ?” 
Vol. 2. p. 27, 30. 


The subsequent satire is still better. 


* Observe this table,’ said he, ‘ that grotesque old figure, so 
fine and frizzled, and powdered, and patched, is a rich widow. 
She was for years housekeeper and bed-fellow to a country 
squire. At last he married her, and on his death left her his 
whole fortune, and now she would fain be a lady of ton. Equally 
ridiculous are the pretensions of the lady on her right hand. 
Without adequate means she wishes to surpass all her acquaint- 
ance in the profusion and elegance of her petits soupers. That 
she may give two or three imposing parties in a winter, she 
actually starves herself, her children, and servants the rest of 
the year. Her partner is the most assiduous and persevering, 
and | believe least dangerous of men of gallantry. Sleeping 
Venuses, amorous shepherds, Pans and Priapuses adorn all his 
walls ;. his rose-coloured sophas are supported by naked cupids ; 
the steps that you climb to your bed represent the saffron-robed 
hymeu extending his torch to fire the bridegroom ; and in short, 
you cannot help yourself to food, or wine, or water, without 
seizing a nymph by the breasts, or an Apollo by the groin.’ 
Vol. 2. p. 33, 4. , 


Some may perhaps recognize an old acquaintance in the 
next picture of a borough physician. 


‘ * Dr. Chatter had been an apprentice in the town where he 
now practised under a diploma from St. Andrew's. Ata gram- 
mar school he had picked up a little bad Latin, and the stolen 
use of a library in Mr. Balsam’s house (consisting of odd vo- 
lumes bought cheap at street-stalls in White-chapel) enabled 
him to acquire the knowledge of a few simple remedies in his 
master’s despite, with the mysterious characters that are the 
strength of the profession. From this situation he was driven 
with some asperity, either in consequence of an unfertunate 
mistake—in which seeing liquor. collat. in a ‘prescription, he 
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made it up with Spanish juice; or of beimg detected in stealing 
conserve of roses from the shop to treata shoemuker’s daughter 
next door of whom he was enamoured.. After exerting brs skill 
in various parts with equal skill and uniform reputation, he had 
at: last the good fortune to meet with a tawney heiress in the 
East Indies, who exchanged money for a bed-fellow. Returning 
home with his mummy he found that his sister whom he left a 
milliner in the town had married an alderman, and become queen 
of the place; and after purchasing a degree and assuming a 
becoming gravity and importance of manner he settled under 
her'wing.. Having assured Mr. Mortify that fevers were ‘the 
most ‘¢omplex of diseases, Dr. Chatter talked of prognosis and 
diagnosis; spoke in favour of mucilaginous liquors; changed 
my drink‘ from-apple tea to'barley water; wrote'a prescription 
at which my sensible apothecary looked grave ; took his fee-and 
drove off: f grew worse.’ Vol. 2. p. 9, 11. 


We shall conclude our extracts with a passage of some 
length, to give the reader an idea of the spirited manner 
in which the work is throughout executed. | 


It must be confessed that of unimproved courage hot and 
full, I was at this time somewhat hostile to. subordination; the 
turbulent leader of ‘all the sans-culotte little.tascals of the vil- 
lage, who hailed me “a bawcock, a lad of life, an imp of 
fame,” and myself in a fair way of becoming a consummate 
blackguard. My father while he sincerely believed that he was 
imbuing me with every moral grace, was so wholly absorbed in 
the disputations of the churchmen, that, while | drank at the 
fighting-cocks, he entered the lists with Manes; and the same 
day witnessed his refutation of the Pelagians and my throwing 
Sam o’ the mill. 

‘ There was in the village a worthless vagabond, who would 
in ancient Egypt or Athens, have early incurred the animad- 
versions of the magistracy as having no visible mode of sub- 
sistence. _ Snuffy Dick, gaudent prenomine molles. auricule, 
(effeminate ears delight in titles), was in the village our“ star 
of Arcady or Tyrian Cynosure,” he formed matches; sat um- 
pire; made foot-balls, cricket-balls, and ball-traps; wrestled, 
fought, and played at single-stick without a competitor; loved 
fun,.and was what they call a cute one. Such accomplishments 
who could resist? | was fascinated with their possessor! Now 
Dick was also a poacher; and being one morning watched ‘to a 
copse and taken in the act of carrying off a hare caught in a 
‘gin, and usable to pay the damage required by the statute, thé 
‘magistrates thought this a good opportunity to get the country 
freed from so troublesome a fellow. I this with unfeigned 
concern, and readily yielding to the importunity of his wife, 
(whose address to my passions was as artful as any peroration 
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of Tully’s) gave her my wateh and tlie money I could raise 
upon my next two menth’s allowance ; for ready cash I, a usual, 
had none. ‘“ Your Oner,” said she, “1 know will help poor 
Dick, for you does a power of good. Bless your pretty face ; 
our town would all die fer you! only to think, they sometimes 
says, how arfably he comes nodding along and axing how us 
all does. If it wa’nt for you, I know who'd live at that hunked 
place there. How our Sukey will thank your Oner! for folks 
say as how it is’nt for nothing you come to poor people’s 
housen.” ; 

‘This remark, the pruriency of village scaadal, brought 
the blood to my cheeks. It opened something new tome. | 
had the credit of an intrigue then, Grand! I grew an inch, 
Well; now I am a man; but I wonder that I never found out 
before what an advance I had made in life! : 

‘I was indeed long before sensible of the influence of sex ; 
not awakened to a sense of it, like Rousseau, from the applica- 
tion of the rod by a female, but learning it as most children do 
from the smut of the maids.’ Vol. 1. p. 87, 92. 


From the above quotations it will be easy tosee that 
the author possesses considerable powers of observation 
and expression: that to a talent for satire he adds (what 
are not always joined with it) elegance and animation of 
style. , To this we must subjoin for the information of the 
ladies, who are all lovers of poetry, that the book is 
thickly bespangled with verses which evince a cultivated 
taste. : 





—— a — 





Art. 1V.— Fragments in Prose and Verse. By Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, lately deceased ; with some Account of 
her Life and Character. By H.M. Bowdler, 2 vols. 
oe pp. xo. 516. Bath. Cadell and Davies, London. 


Art. V.—Select Poems, &c. By the late John Dawes 
Worgan, of Bristol, who died on the 25th of July, 
1809, aged Nineteen Years. To which are d, some 
Porticulars of his Life and Character, by an early 
Friend and Associate. With a Preface by William 


Hayley, Esq. fep. 800. pp. 311. London 
and Ca, 1810. Sp 7 ace 


THE titles of these volumes cannot fail to call to the 
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reader’s mind the remains of. Henry Kirk White; and we 
had something ‘more than a suspicion, that the great sues 
cess, which attended the production of that interesting 
work, would deluge us with the crade papers and anne 


ant bi of every ‘person of a li 
oa who oheedd voforth die in € the bloom, ‘or rather ii — 
the bud, of years. ' There is, in’ those feelings of surviving 
friends, which induce publications tike thé present, a sa- 
redness which the critic is slow to wound; but he ought 
also to hold it writ down in his duty, to the public, to de- 

recate the exposure to the eee Rae o eureed, ta- 
@nts, and unfledged-bi » If we aretohave man 
more publications: of this kind. (and we dae say thers 
fall twerity as sensible and well-read victims to consump 
tion as Mr. Worgan every oars we shall be inclined to 
turn our admiration:of Mr. ite’s Remains, enriched as 
the book is by Mr. Southey’s narrative of his lifey:inte 
regret at the bad example it has set; for Miss Smith's 
Fragments do not nearly so well justify ne ‘as 
Mr. White’s Remains, and Mr. Worgan’s Select Poents 
display no genius at all. The subjects:of allthree works 
were possessed of early acquirements, amiable di i 
strict prudence, uncommon ae: and Calvinistic prin- 
ciples ; they were lovely in their lives; and thus far 
were one in fortune, that they were all cut off, in the 
‘hlossom of their youth, by that delusive monster, con- 
sumption, which, like the misery a in Mr. Lewis's 
ballads, preys only on the young and the beautiful. Mr. 
White, he first of them, would we think have been an 
ornament to his country; his genius was undoubted ; and 
as for his learning, such intense application as his was 
‘perhaps never before united to talents so sound; and there 
is nothing he might not have acquired. He would‘doubt- 
less have seen ugh the errors of calvinism, and have 
either altered the of his ‘ Christiad,’ or attempted 
some subject more congenial with poeny. ._ As: for Miss 
Smith and Mr. Worgan, however the death by consu 
tion, of young persons so learned and well disposed as . 
they, is to be wept over and regretted, yet we cannot 
help thinking that their literary reputation would not 
have been increased by length of years. If Miss Smith 
had lived, she might have published her memoirs: and 
letgers of the Klopstocks, and nobody would have re- 
garded them: and in the posthumous volume of Mr. Wor- 
gan, who had teo much good sense te publish his poems 
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himself,* we can detect no germs of future genius. The 
former might have become one of the members of the 
blue stocking club, and of the latter’ we might have read 
in the newspapers, that, at the university whither he was 
tending, Mr. Worgan took an honourable degree. But 
they both died before it was known what swould have 
done. The partiality of their friends led them to reason 
with Helen in All's well that ends well. 


‘ But now he’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy, 
Must sanctify his. relics ;’ 


and the pity of the ‘public is beseaabii fo twine a wreath 
round their wns, whichthey would in vain’ pegs asked for 
the decoration of their heads. | 
»: The first. of Miss Smith’s volumes preseitis. 1 us ‘with her 
biography by Mrs.:Bowdler, and her own letters and 
nts; and the second is-wholly occupied with the 
memoirs of Frederick and Margaret Klopstock, translated 
from the German by Miss Smith. But her little story is 
best told.in three letters from her mother to the Rev. Dr. 
Randolph, which a laced in an appendix to Mr. Bowd- 
ler’s first volume. at part of them which immediately 
relates to Miss Smnith § is so concise, that it will save us the 
trouble of abstracting Mrs. Bowdler’s biography, and will 
be more interesting than any thing we could have written, 
since it flows from the pen of a parent. .What canbe 
spared however even of this we shall pass over. 


‘ Elizabeth was born at Burnhall, in the county. of Durham, 
in December, 1776. At a very early age she discovered that 
love for reading, and that close application to whatever she 
engaged in which marked her character through life’ She was 
accustomed, when only three years old, to leave an elder. brother 
and younger sister to play and amuse themselves, while she 
eagerly seized on such books as a nursery library commonly 
affords, and made herself mistress of their contents. At four 
years of age she read extremely well. What in others is usually 
the effect of education and habit, seemed born with her; from 
avery babe the utmost regularity was observable in all her 





* In one of his letters, in praise of Hunt’s poems, published at the age 
of sixteen years, Mr. Worgan says, ‘ I however am rather too prudent to 
challenge the approbation of critics, since [ have not yet been fortunate 
enough to obtain the approbation of my own judgment, which you may 
easily coficeive is not hypercritical.’ P.72. It should be known too, 
that Mr. Hunt did aot publish his poems, from his ewn advice. 
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actions; whatever she did was well done,.and with an apparent 
reflection far beyond her years. ? 

‘ In the beginning of 1782, we removed into a distant coun- 
try, at the earnest intreaty of a blind relation; and, in the fols 
lowing year, my attendance on him becoming so necessary as 
daily to engage several hours, at his request i was induced to 
take a young lady, whom he wished to serve, in consequence of 
her family having experienced some severe misfortunes, This 
lady was then scarcely sixteen, and I expected merely to haye 
found a companion for my children during my absence ; but 
her abilities exceeded her: years, and she became their gover- 
ness during our stay in Suffolk, which was about eighteen 
months. On the death of my relation in 1784, we returned 
to Burnhall, and remained there till June in the. following year, 
when we removed to Piercefield [in Monmouthshire]. ' In the 
course of the preceding winter Elizabeth had made an uncom- 
mon progress in music. ‘From the time of our quitting Suf- 
folk, till the spring of 1786, my children had no instruction 
except from myself; but their former governess then returned 
to me, and continued in-the family three years longer. By her 
the children were instructed in French, and in the little Italian, 
which she herself then understood. I mention. these particu- 
lars to prove how very little instruction in languages my 
daughter received, and that the knowledge she afterwards ac- 
quired of them was the effect of her own unassisted study. 

‘ It frequently happens that circumstances apparently trifling 
determine our character, and sometimes even our fate in life. [I 
always thought that Elizabeth was first induced to apply her- 
self to the study of the learned languages, by accidentally 
hearing that the late Mrs. Bowdler acquired some knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek, purposely to read the holy Scriptures in 
the original languages. In the summer of 1789, this most ex- 
cellent woman, with her youngest daughter, spent a month at 
Piercefield. ° ° . ” ” . m . 

‘From the above-mentioned visit, I date the turn of study, 
which Elizabeth ever after pursued, and which, I firmly be- 
lieve, the amiable conduct of our guests first led her to delight 
in. * » a * * * * ~ » * 

‘ At the age of thirteen, Elizabeth became a sort of gover- 
ness to her younger sisters, for | then parted with the only one 
I ever had, and from that time the progress she made in ac- | 

uiring languages, both ancient and modern, was most rapid. 

his degree of information, so unusual in a Woman, occasioned 
no confusion in her well-regulated mind. She was a living lt 
brary, but locked up except to a chosen few. Her talents were 
‘ like bales unopened to the sun;’ and from a want of communie 
cation were not as beneficial to others as they might have been; 
for her dread of being called a learned lady caused such an 
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excess of modest reserve, as perhaps formed the greatest defect 
in her character. 

‘When Elizabeth was fifteen years old, we were reading 
Warrington’s history of Wales, in which he mentions the death 
of Llewellyn-ap-Grvffydd, as happening on the banks of the 
Wye, at a place which he calls Buillt, and its having been o¢- 
casioned by his being pierced with a spear, as he attempted to 
make his escape through a grove. We amused ourselves with 
supposing that Llewellyn’s death must have happened in our 
grove, where two large stones were erected (as we chose to 
imagine) to commemorate that évent; and that the adjoining 
grounds were from thenceforth called Piercefield. This con- 
versation gave rise to a poem, of which Mrs. H. Bowdler has a 
copy, with other papers on the same subject, for a sight of 
which I refer you to her.’ 


The papers are letters from Miss Smith to a- friend, 
containing the results of a little antiquarian research into 
the subject, such as any young person of sixteen, of an 
active enquiring mind would have made: and the poem 
is an irregular ode, not much above the pitch of the same 
young person, provided he or she had a lively relish for 
poetry, and had read Gray’s Bard. 


‘ When a reverse of fortune [at the commencement of the 
war in the year 1793,’ says Mrs. Bowdler, ‘ many banks in the 
west of England failed, and Mr. Smith’s was unfortunately of 
that number,”] drove us from Piercefield, my daughter had 
just entered her seventeenth year, an age at which she might 
have been supposed to Have lamented deeply many consequent 
privations. ° “ ’ ° ° e 
I do not recollect a single instance of a murmur having escaped 
her, or the least expression of regret at what she had lost; on 
the contrary, she always appeared contented; and particularly 
after our dang at Coniston {in Cumberland] it seemed as if 
the place and mode, of life were such as she preferred, and in 
which she was most happy. 

‘I pass over in silence a time in which we had no home of 
our own, and when, from the deranged state of our affairs, we 
were indebted for one to the kindness and generosity of a 
friend ;* nor do I speak of the time spent in Ireland, when 
following the regiment with my husband [Mr. Smith, after his 
mercantile failure, entered into the army], because the want of 
a settled abode interrupted those studies, in. which my daughter 
most delighted. Books are not light of carriage, and the.blow 





* “Mrs. Morgan, now Mrs. George Smith.’ 
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which deprived us of Piercefield, deprived us of a library also. 
But though this period of her life afforded little opportunity 
for improvement in science, the qualities of her heart never ap- 
peared in a more amiable light. Through all the inconveniences 
which-attended our situation, while living in barracks, the firm- 
ness and cheerful resignation of her mind at the age of nineteen, 
made me blush for the tear which too often trembled in my eye 

at the recollection of all the comforts we had lost. - . 

‘ In October, 1800, we lefi Ireland, and determined on seeking 
out some retired situation in England, in the hope that by strict 
economy, and with the blessing of cheerful contented minds, we 
might yet find something like comfort, which the frequent change 
of quarters with four children, and the then insecure state of 
Ireland, made it impossible to feel, notwithstanding the kind and 
generous attention we invariably received from the hospitable in- 
habitants of that country. We passed the winter on the banks 
of the Lake of Ulswater, and continued there till the May fol- 
lowing, when we removed to our present resjdence at Coniston. 
This country had many charms for Elizabeth. She drew cer- 
rectly from nature; and her enthusiastic admiration of the suwb- 
lime. and beautiful often carried her beyond the bounds of. pru- 
dent precaution with regard to her health, Frequently in the 
summer, she was out during twelve or fourteen-hours, and in 
that time walked many miles. When she returned at night, she 
was. always more cheerful than usual, never said she was fatigued,: 
and seldom appeared so. It is. astonishing how she found time 
for all: she. acquired, and all she accomplished. Nothing was 
neglected ; there was a scrupulous attention to all the minutisx 


of her sex ; for her well-regulated mind; far from despising them, . 


considered them as a part of that system of perfection at which 
she aimed, an aim which was not the result of vanity, nor to 
attract the applause of the world; no human being ever sought 
it less, or was more entirely free from conceit of ‘every kind, 
The approbation of God and of her own conscience were the 
only rewards she ever sought. Se 9 «yf, 2 -% vic cert 
‘ Her translation from the book of Job was finished in 1803, 
During the two last years of her life, she was engaged in trahs- 
lating from the German:some letters and papers written by Mr, 
sad is Klopstock. ° ; . ° » e ° 
- tehitein).. * ad * * * . * 
‘1 will now endeavour to trace the progress of the fatal disease 
which deprived me of my beloved child... In the summer of the 
1805, Elizabeth was seized with a cold, which terminated 
in her death; and ‘I wish the cause was more generally known, 
as a caution to those whose studious turn of mind may lead them. 
ifito the same error. I will give the account, as she herself re- 
lated it a very short time before she died. 
« * One very hot evening in July, I took a book, and walked 
about two miles from-home, where I seated myself on a stone 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 23, June, 1811. 
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heside the lake. Being much engaged by a poem I was reading, 
1 did“not perceive that the sun was gone down, and was suc- 
ceeded by a very heavy dew, till in‘ a moment I felt struck on 
the chest as if with a sharp knife. I returned home, but said 
nothing of the pain. The next day being also very hot, and 
every one busy in the hay-field, I thought I would take a rake, 
and work very hard to produce perspiration, in the hope that it 
might remove the pain, but it did not.’ 

‘ From that time, a bad cough, with occasional loss of voice, 
gave me great apprehension of what might be tlie consequence, 
if the cause were not removed ; but no intreaties could prevail 
on her to, take the prover remedies, or to refrain from her usual 
walks, This (these) she persisted in, beitig sometimes better and 
then a little worse, till the beginning of October. I had long 
been engaged to sprtid the winter with a most dear and inte- 
resting friend at Batli, and my three daughters had accepted a 
kind invitation to pass that time at Sunbury. 

* * ® * * * * * 

* On the 6th of May we quitted the hospitable mansion of 
our friends at Sunbury, where my daughters had passed five’ 
months. Matlock water had been recommended by some péH! 
ple, and, with Dr. Baillie’s approbation, we determined toindke 
‘ some stay there. At that place Elizabeth saw her father, after 
anabsence of many months. The pleastire of meeting him, the 
novelty of the scene, and the remarkable fineness of the weather, 
seemed to give her increased health and spirits; and the dey 
after our arrival she walked so far, that I confessed myself tired. 
But this apparent amendment was sd” over, and she relapsed 
into her former languid state, unable td walk to any distance, 
and only riding a little way, while some one walked beside her. 
We remained at Matlock near (ly) three weeks, but not perceiv- 
ing that she gained any benefit, we set off for Coniston. Travel- 
ling always seemed to agree with her; and on the afrival at her 
favourite spot, I again perceived an alteration for the bette#; but 
it was only for a few days.’ 


We need quote no further. The little family proposed 
to winter in Cornwall; and although for the last three days: 
of her life, Miss Smith was confined to her bed, like all. 
other hectics, ‘ she did not think her end so near,’ and 
talked of taking airings in a new chaise, ‘ beforé she set 
out on her journey,’ thither. ‘An’ please your honour, 
said the corporal, he will never march but to his grave.’ 

Miss Smith was a diligent and enterprizing linguist ; but, 
from the fragments which are here published, it sho 
seem that her writing was inferior to her reading. The 
fragments (or rather the remains, for most of the pieces 
are entire), consist of letters, poems, maxims, reflections, 
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criticisms, transledioris, arid the memoirs and letters of tlié 
Klopstocks. Miss:Smith’s letters are like those of :othé? 
young ladies, excepting that they talk of books mstead bf 
bonnets: the bests ari account of her ascent t6 the’top of 
Snowdon. Her poems have no originality about them, 
unless the rhymeéless rubbish at page 138 of the first volame; 
which seems to have come of her biblical’ studies, cam be 
called original. Her verses are just what any other lady 
or gentleman of ordinary talents, and of Miss: Smith’s edu- 
cation; would have locked the door and written, and having 
written, would have secreted in a portfolio. The young 
lady’s maxims and reflections are few of them new or strik- ~ 
ing: she had read the world more by, books, than by men 
and women; and a very profound knowledge of human 
nature was not to be expected of her. b gia iti 
In criticism Miss Smith seldom judges for herself. She 
talks of Voltaire as the Bowdlers, and her mother had 
doubtless talked of him before her; and we would lay:any 
wager she had never read more of him than his plays. We 
now come to the contents of the second volume, her trans- 
lation of Mr. and Mrs. Klopstock’s letters. They are pre- 
ceded by a memoir of the poet, ‘ compiled from 
which were communicated by Dr. Mumssen, and translated 
by Miss Smith, and from a Life of Klopstock, published in 
the Monthly Magazine.’ There is very little im this me- 
moir which the much better article in the Monthly M: 
zine does not contain; and as to the letters of the poet and 
his wife, they are the merest uxorious dotage in Germany. 
They are well enough translated, we dare say; but they 
were not at all worth translating. The fulsome letters 
from Mrs. Klopstock to Richardson, which Mrs. Barbauid 
first published, and which are here repeated, are the most 
interesting in the volume, from their —— first attem 
of a German to write in English; but Mrs. Bowdler dit 
greatly ‘ flatter herself,’ when she thought, that ‘ the 
volume now offered to the public would want no other re- 
commendation, than an assurance that it contained the ge- 
nuine writings of Margaret Klopsteck.’ | 
- Mrs. Bowdler’s first volume is frontispieced by a portrait 
of Miss Smith, engraven ‘ from a drawiig taken of the 
author during her last illness.’ It is a sweet face; and looks 
' -————" Like patience on a monument 
miling at grief.’ 


Mr. Wergan’s volume is ushered into the workd by Mr. 
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Hayley, who became acquainted with the author only im 
the latter part of his brief life, and therefore applied to one 
of his young associates to furnish the materials of his bio- 
graphy. ese Mr. Hayley thought were so well put to- 
gether, that he found he had nothing to do but to write a 
preface to the whole book ; and he threw them in an elegy 
of his own on Worgan’s death, gratis. We agree with him, 
Mr. Hayley, however, that the narrative of Worgan’s life, 
by his anonymous friend, is prettily written. It was com- 
menced indeed by Worgan himself, interlarded with much 
common-place reflection, in the indulgence of which his 
friend very judiciously refrains from following his example. 

John Dawes Worgan was born in the City of Bristol, on 
the 8th of November, 1791, the son of a watchmaker. 
His parents being of a religious turn, at the expiration of 
his fourth year, he could read a chapter in the Testament, 
and repeat sundry hymns; but his progress at the various 
schools, of which he was afterwards entered, by no means 
kept pace with this early proficiency in ae He was 
therefore placed in his father's shop; but after his decease, 
his mother yielded to her son’s earnest wishes to enter ona 
course of classical education, with a view to the profession 
of divinity. He was now, by the kindness of the Rev. T. T. 
Biddulph, his steady friend through life, placed at the school 
of the Rev. Samuel Sayer: and here he passed through the 
usual course.of Latin and Greek in the short space of a 
year and a half, devoting his leisure hours to the study of 
Hebrew. At the early age of seventeen years, he was ap- 
pointed private tutor in the family of Dr. Jenner, to whom 
bie volume is dedicated, and who was his physician during 
his fatal illness. Inthe doctor’s family, he prosecuted his 
studies, adding attainments in French and Italian to his 
‘other literary stores, and gilding his prospects with the 
hope of an university education. But alas! in the spring 
of 1807, he was attacked by a typhus fever, from the effects 
of which he never recovered; and a hemorrhage from the 
-lungs terminated his existence at the age of nineteen years. 

We are the more pleased with Weemets anonymous 
: biographer, since he records the failings of his subject, and 
does not conceal that Worgan possessed a little self-conceit 
‘and dogmatism, and ‘ an excess of literary pride.’ 

The principal selections from Worgan’s papers, which 
are found in the present volume, consist of letters, a poem 
entitled ‘ Recollections of aSummer’s Day,’ a Latin Ode 
to Mr. Ring, the Surgeon, on the Cow-Pox, an Address, 
recited to the Royal Jennerian Society, at their Anniver- 
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sary, May 17th, 1808, more than two score of sonnets, and 
a series of Essays on Vaccination, which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. The title page of the volume is 
faced by a silhouette of the author, of no interest. 

Through the letters of Mr. Worgan, as through those. of 
Mr. Kirke White, runs the melancholy tinge of calvinism ; 
and although the epistolary style of neither of these youths 
possesses any great f porogeeny » yet we never see the latter 
writing in such bad taste as is displayed in the following 
extract from a very laboured letter by the former to his 
mistress on her conduct through life :— 


‘ But how shall I begin? My heartis so full, that it is almost 
unable to speak ; and the tears that stream from my eyes (which 
all my philosophy cannot prevent from flowing), almost prevent 
me from fulfilling the task which I have begun. But stay your- 
selves, my tears, a little ; let me describe to my love the feelings 
of my heart. Then willl retire to the solitude in whicl: affliction 
delights, and you may flow again unblamed, where n no eye ae I 
see you but the eye of heaven.’ P. 34. 


Mr. Worgan teaches his mistress to instruct hier Title 
sister in religion thus : 


‘ Tell her simply this: Man is a sinner, and, as such, deserved 
both present and future misery ; but that, throu h the atonement 
which was made for our offences by the death of Christ, we may 
be reconciled to heaven, if we forsake our sins, and labour to 
fill the divine commandments by such works. as christianity Tee 
quires. P. 44. ; 


This is very comfortable, if the child could but under- 
stand one word of it. 

There is no poetry in Mr. Worgan’ S$ poems. The ‘ Re- 
eollections of a Summer’s Day,’ is a mere string of flowing 
rhymes and trite epithets: breakfast is thus ignified in in 
description : 


* Now when the urn had pour’d its hissing tide 
And China’s stores our morning’s wants supplied,’ P. 156. 


And here is a confusion of metaphor : 


‘ And with curst aim unguarded youth entice 
To the wild mazes of alluring vice” P. 157. 


Mr. Worgan’s connection with Dr. Jenner ieee lea 
him to write on the subject of the cow-pox. His Latin 
Ode, ‘ Ad Illustrem Johannem Ring, Londini chirurgum 
celeberrimum, consists of mere. English Latin; oa. his 
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Anniversary Address to the Jennerian Society is a mouthing 
apostrophe, first to Variola and then to Vaccina. Sucha 
subject for poetry is the cow-pox. The prose essays on 
the same topic, which Mr. Worgan wrote for the Gentle- 
mans’ Magazine, were intended to be merely popular. 

We have now to notice only Mr. Worgan’s sonnets, 
amongst which we really cannot find one worthy to relieve 
the acerbity of our remarks, which we shall therefore bring 
to an immediate close. We would not indeed have in- 
dulged so freely in censure, seeing that the apparent objects 
of it are beyond its reach; but we hear of the announce- 
ment for publication of the works of another of these juve- 
nile‘ remaindermen, and we are anxious to cut off such an 
entail upon the public. 


“ 
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Art. VI.—Two Memoirs upon the Catholic Question, with 
an Essay upon the History and Effect of the Coronation 
Oath, and also an Appendix. By John Joseph Dillon, 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, om Barrister at Law. London, 

~ Robinson, 1810, Ato. 


MR. DILLON informs us, that these memoirs were 
written daring the autumn of 1809, upon intelligence 
of the overtures which were made by Mr. Perceval, under 
the sanction of his majesty, for a political union with Ear] 
Grey and Lord Grenville. 


‘ I was induced,’ says the author,’ ‘ ex proprio motu to commit 
to writing certain ideas peculiar to my own conception of this im- 
portant subject, in the hopes of leading the discordant minds of 
statesmen to such a view of the question as might possibly affect 
(effect) a conciliation of party differences, and contribute to the 
formation of a strong and efficient administration, which com- 
bining the confidence of the Sovereign, the sure support of Par- 
liament, and the respect of the Public, might be enabled to devise 
measures of government with certainty, so necessary in such a 
critical conjunction of affairs, and thus to meet the increased 
difficulties and embarrassments in which the British empire is 
involved. The first memoir was dispatched on the 28th of Sep- 
tember in the last year (1809), ‘‘ previously to a knowledge of 
the answers returned by thé noble lords, whose names have been 
mentioned. The second was added after an interval of only a 
few days, and was dated 3d of October.” 


Mr. Dillon commences his first memoir with remarking, 
that the disabilities to which the Catholics are liable, may 
be divided into two classes. 
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‘1. DISABILITIES imposed SOLELY and EXCLUSIVELY 
upon persons of this persuasion, and upon no other description 
of persons differing from the established church. 2. DisaBi- 
LITIES imposed upon Catholics in common with all other persons 
not members of the establishment.’* 


These questions are certainly distinct in their nature, 
and stand on different grounds, whether we consider the 
argument of right or of expediency. There are many per- 
sons who would readily admit Catholics to the same privi- 
leges which are already enjoyed by Presbyterians and other 
dissenters, who would yet strongly object to the abolition 
of all civil distinctions on accoynt of religious opinions, 
and to the putting of all sects upon a footing of perfect 
equality with the members of the national ecclesiastical 
establishment. We might see more wisdom than folly, 
more peace than confusion, more security than peril, in the 
last measure; but the mass of our countrymen, who have 
been Jong nurtured in other notions, ‘would probably be of 
a different opinion. This consideration has impelled Mr. 
Dillon more particularly to,advocate the repeal of those 

rievances to which only the Catholics are subjected, and 
om which other dissenters from the doctrine and rites of 
the ecclesiastical establishment, are entirely free. 


‘ What then,’ says Mr. Dillon, ‘ is principally this disability ? 
EXCLUSION FROM PARLIAMENT. It is no maxim of the 
law, it is no principle of the British constitution, nor has the 
doctrine ever prevailed in these kingdoms or been adopted by the 
legislature, that those who concur in the enactment of laws should 
profess the religion of the state. On the contrary, the sacra- 
mental test is not required as a qualification to sit and vote in 
parliament. All descriptions of dissenters, those the most re- 
moved from the doctrine and discipline of the church of Eng- 
land, even the most inveterate foes of episcopacy, are admitted to 
both houses indiscriminately. Catholics alone are excluded, and 
one may apply to the legislature, as to the religious qualifications 
of its shes 9 the Irish inscription on the gates of Bandon, 


‘ Turk,—Jew,—or Atheist, 
Enter there, hut not a Papist. 


‘When it is considered therefore that this disqualification is 
imposed solely upon Catholics ; that it is created by the operation 





* ‘ This division applies principally to England. The Irish test act hag 
been repealed during the pregent reign.” : 
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of a statute separate and distinct from any other in the code of 
penal legislation, and already in part repealed—enacted, also ori- 
ginally in the uproar of general delusion excited by the foul i pl 
juries of the miscreant. Oates, and at a moment described by 
Hume when “ an universal panic being diffused, reason and ar- 
gument, and common humanity lost all influence in the public 
mind,”—when the journals of parliament inform us, that a simi- 
lar bill had but a short time before been rejected as a gross vio- 
lation of the birthrights of Englishmen, and of the principles of 
the constitution—under all these circumstances, the removal of 
such a disability always appeared to my mind only an act of un- 
deniable justice, a measure proper to be proposed, discussed, and 
adopted by itself and upon its own peculiar grounds, without 
reference to any other question—capable of being eflected 
merely by the omission of a few words in the parliameniary oaths, 
objectionable even to Protestants themsclves,—a measure, 
which could not be considered an innovation, involving any ge- 
neral question, or affecting in any respect the test act—which 
would establish no new principles of legislation leading to ulte- 
rior consequences, but would be in itself only the consequence 
of a principle already established, and acted upon by the legis- 
Jature: and that the Catholics, having given so strong a test of 
allegiance by the oaths which they have been czlied a scrupled 
not to take, were entitled to claim of the legislature in its wis- 
dom, liberality, and justice, that it should allow equally to 
THEM, the same privilege ENJOYED BY ALL OTHER PER- 
SONS DIFFERING IN RELIGIOUS OPINIONS FROM THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH.’ 


The second class of disabilities, which affect all descrip- 
tions of persons differing from the established church, arises 
chiefly from the Test act: but the operation of this sta- 
tute is in fact rendered null by the annual act of indemnity. 
Thus, though this statute has often been extolled as 
the great bulwark of the constitution, its strength is 
found to consist only in the false conceptions of narrow 
minded ignorance. It is not a matter of much moment, 
whether it be or be not formally repealed, as long as 
it is virtually impotent. Nations seem sometimes to be 
fond of preserving their obsolete and inert laws as monu- 
ments of the folly or intolerance of their ancestors. When 
Jaws are invalidated by the force of public opinion 
causing their disuse, they may often serve like ancient ruins, 
connected with the history of past ages, as interesting ob- 
jects of philosophical contemplation. ; 

In his second memoir, the author requests us poeey 
to bear in mind, that the only legislative measure for whic 
he is anxious, is the admission of the Catholics to Parlia- 
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ment, the want of which he considers as the most serious 
grievance to which they are exposed. But if the legislature 
should remove this principal grievance, it would act with 
little wisdom and little policy to leave the Catholic body co- 
pious matter of discontent in the minor grievances which 
would be suffered to remain. This is one of those cases in 
which it is not prudent to make concessions by halves. Give 
the Catholics at once every privilege to which they are fairly 
entitled in the same manner as the other dissenters from 
the establishment, and then make a determined stand against 
further innovations at that point, where Justice and 
Po.icy meet. 

Mr. Dillon argues, that the political influence of the 
Catholics would not be much increased by the few mem- 
bers whom they would send either to the House of Com- 
mons or to the House of Peers. But ifthe quantum of in- 
fluence which the Catholics would obtain by this measure, 
were twice as great as it probably will be, it would be no 
argument against its accomplishment. For the Catholics 
like the Presbyterians or the Methodists, are justly entitled 
to all the influence which their numbers, their intelligence, 
and property, may give them in the scale of national power. 
In this instance, as in others, LET JUSTICE BE DONE, with- 
out any timid hesitation about the consequences. When 
political measures are viewed on a er and extensive 
scale, the effect must correspond wit 
be just is to be wise; and the result of such conduct must 
be an increase of the national security and happiness. But 
how are the national security and happiness to be promoted 
by the practice of injustice and oppression towards the 
Catholics or towards any other sect? . 

Mr. Dillon says, that if the Catholics entertain any ob- 
jections 


‘to the OATH oF SUPREMACY (improperly so called), they 
relate more to the wording of it, than to its substance and effect 
as understood by Protestants. Their objections would vanish, 
if afew words were added to the last clause of this oath, import- 
ing the abjuration to be meant only of all such foreign ecclesi- 
astical, or spiritual authority, &c. which can counteract the alle- 
giance due by them as subjects of his Majesty to his person and 
government.’ 

_ In the oaths already taken by the Catholics, throughout the 
united kingdom, they swear that they do not believe “ The 
PoPrE oF RoME or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
potentate, HATH OR OUGHT TO HAVE ANY TEMPORAL OR 
CIVIL JURISDICTION, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, di- 


the principle. To 
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rectly oF INDIRECTLY within this realm.” And those of Ire- 
land also swear that “ it is NOT AN ARTICLE of the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, neither are they thereby required to believe or profess, 
that the PopE IS INFALLIBLE, or that THEY ARE BOUND TO 
OBEY ANY ORDER IN ITS OWN NATURE IMMORAL; though ' 
the Pope or any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct such 
order ; but on the contrary they hold that it wouLD BE SINFUL 
IN THEM TO PAY ANY RESPECT OR OBEDIENCE THERETO.” 

* They also abjure, condemn, and detest, as unchristian and 
impious, the principle “ that it is lawful to MURDER, DESTROY, 
OR ANY WAY INJURE ANY PERSON WHATSOEVER for or 
under pretence of being a heretic ;” they believe “ no act IN 
ITSELF UNJUST, IMMORAL, OR WICKED, can ever be justified 
or excused by or under pretence or colour, that it was done either 
FOR THE GOOD OF THE CHURCH, OR IN OBEDIENCE TO ANY 
ECCLESIASTICAL POWER WHATSOEVER.” That no sin CAN 
BE FORGIVEN AT THE MERE WILL OF ANY POPEOR PRIEST;” 
that they will defend to the utmost of their power THE SETTLE- 
MENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF PROPERTY in Ireland, as 
established by the laws now in being”—-and they solemnly ab- 
jure “ ANY INTENTION TO SUBVERT THE PRESENT CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE PURPOSE OF SUBSTITUTING A 
CATHOLIC ESTABLISHMENT IN ITS STEAD.” 

* Such is the disclaimer of the Catholics, upon oath, with re- 
spect-to any allegiance due from them to any foreign power, and 
they swear “ to be faithful and bea? TRUE ALLEGIANCE TO 
His MAJESTY.” / 


/ 


But the objection of the Catholics hinges upon the last 
clause in the oath of supremacy, in which the person is re- 
quired to declare that 


‘ no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any power, jurisdiction, superiority, pre-eminence, 
or authority, ECCLESIASTICAL OR SPIRITUAL, within this 
realm.’ 


As long as the Catholics, like other good subjects, swear 
‘to be faithful and bear true allegiance to his majesty ;’ and 
that they do not believe that the 


‘ Pope oF Rog, or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
potentate, hath or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdic- 
tion, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or INDI- 
RECTLY within this realm,’ 

we think that the state has as good a pledge of the loyalty 
of the Catholics as any oath whatever can give of that of 


any other denomination of subjects. And with respect to 
any phantom of spiritual supremacy which the Catholics 
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may revere, why should we not leave them to cherish the 
delusion without any molestation? The spiritual supre- 
macy of the king, is not a part of the Protestant faith as far 
as that faith harmonizes with the Christian doctrine. For 
the law of Christ with respect to spiritual concerns is, 
call no man mastcr upon earth. There is a supremacy 
which belongs to Jesus Christ; which it is the bei ht of 
profanation to ascribe to any earthly sovereign. If the 
Catholics imagine this supremacy to be vested in the Bishop 
of Rome as the vicar of Christ upon earth, it behoves us 
not to interfere with the belief, but to respect the preju- 
dice, which we do not approve, while it is conscientiously 
entertamed. 

Many sentiments in this work, which we have not room 
to quote, do great honour to the liberality and moderation 
of Mr. Dillon. He is a catholic from persuasion, but 
without any asperity or bitterness. Few persons could 
write ona subject in which they are so warmly interested 
and so strenuously opposed, with so little acrimony or 
violence. He is uni ormly calm and candid; and he 
neither loads his friends with flattery, nor his adversaries 
with invective. 








Art. VII.—A Topographical Account of the Parish of 
Scampton, in the County of Lincoln, and of the Roman 
Antiquities lately discovered there, together with Anec- 
dotes of the Family of Bolle. By the Rev. Cayley 
Tlingworth, A.M. F.A.S. Archdeacon of Stow, and 
Rector of Scampton and Epworth in the county of Lin- 
coln. London, Cadell, 1810, 4to. 


MR. ILINGWORTH says that this account ‘ has 
been compiled in the hope that it may induce other gen- 
tlemen to make similar collections in their respective 
neighbourhoods, towards forming an history of the county 
of Lincoln.’ We think that this %, is very credit- 
able to the research and talents of Mr. Ilingworth; and 
we hope that the example which he has in this instance 
set his clerical brethren, will be strenuously followed, 

Mr. Ilingworth has given a very curious, and to the 
antiquary a very interesting aecount of the site and foun- 
dations of a Roman villa which was discovered in the 
parish of Scampton ia the year 1795. The author was 
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enabled to trace the form and dimensions of the different 
apartments, several of which were adorned with tessel- 
lated pavements. One of these pavements was disco- 
vered in a long narrow apartment, fifty feet by ten. This 
was ina high state of preservation. At the time it was 
discovered, the colours were fresh and glowing, and the 
whole singularly beautiful; if we may judge from the fine 
engraving of it which is given by Mi r. Llingworth, which 
is, he says, extremely accurate. This pavement, which 
extended thirty-one feet in length, and ten in width, is 
composed, says the ingenious author, 


‘ Of four large compartments of square and oblong forms, ele- 
gantly diversified, having at the south end a large circle; and 
from the nature of the pattern there is reason to suppose it 
extended to the end of the room. The tesserz or dies of which 
it is composed, are of a cubical form, and various in their size 
and colour. The inner compartments are of slate-blue, white, 
and deep red, half an inch.square. These are surrounded by 
a border of circles, in which are quarter circles inverted, of a 
deep red, inlaid amongst tessere of a pale yellow. Beyond 
the circles are several rows of plain tesserz of the latter colour, 
an inch and an inch and half square, evidently composed of 
the stone of the country.’ 


This beautiful fragment of antiquity has since sustained 
considerable injury from the ravage of idle curiosity. 


‘Great quantities of broken urns, fluted and figured tiles, 
plate 4, fig. 9. Glass and culinary vessels were discovered, 
but none perfect ; also several fragments of plaister floors com- 
posed of lime, fine gravel, and pounded red brick, These 
articles, together with several copper coins of the later empire,’ 
&c. * lay scattered over the whole foundations.’ 


Mr. [lingworth supposes this villa to have been: de- 
stroyed by fire from the melted lead which was found on 
the pavements, as well as from the tiles which had covered 
the roof, appearing confusedly in the same situation. ‘ The 
scene was rendered more seriously interesting by the dis- 
covery of an incredible number of human skeletons.’ If 
these persons perished in the flames they must have been 
suffered to lie under the ruins, till time had consolidated 
the earth over their remains. 

Amongst the lords of the manor of Scampton we have 
the following anecdote of Sir John Bolle, who distin- 
guished himself in the expedition against Cadiz in the 
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year 1596, and in Ireland during the administration of the 
Earl of Essex, by whom he was appointed governor of 
Kinsale. It is said to have fallen 


‘to his lot (amongst the prisoners taken at Cadiz) to take 
charge of a lady of extraordinary beauty and of great family 
and wealth, whom he treated with that tenderness which has ever 
distinguished the British character, by endeavouring to soften 
and alleviate the heavy hours of her captivity. This generous 
care called forth sentiments of gratitude, sentiments which | 
kindled into love. Her chains became the silken bands of de- 
light, and freedom .itself was misery. She threw at the feet of 
the warrior her riches and her person, and such was her ardent 
passion, that when released, she entreated to accompany him to 
England as his page. But our hero had a wife at home, and 
neither the charms of the beautiful Spaniard, nor the powerful 
influence of her gold could prevail. * * Like a true knight, 
he returned whither love and honour called; and the beautiful 
but inconsolable Spaniard retired to a nunnery, there to spend 
her remaining days in pensiveness and sorrow. * * * On 
Sir John Bolle’s departure from Cadiz, the Spanish lady sent 
as presents to his wife a profusion of jewels and other valuables, 
amongst which was her portrait drawn in green, a beautiful 
tapestry bed, wrought in gold by her own.hands, and several 
casks full of plate, money, and other treasure. Some articles 
are still in possession of the family, though her picture was un- 
fortunately and by accident disposed of about half a century 
since. This portrait’ being drawn in green, gave occasion to her 
being called in the neighbourhood of Therpe Hall, the green 
lady, where, to this day, there is a ee reese superstition 
among the vulgar, that Thorpe Hall was haunted by the green 
lady, who used nightly to take her seat in a particular tree near 
the mansion, an Jos that during the life of his son Sir Charles 
Bolle, a knife and fork were always laid for her at table, a she 
chose to make her appearance.’ 


The above anecdote gave rise to a ballad in Perey s. 
collection, 


* Will you hear a Spanish lady, 
How she woo’d arn Englishman? &c. &c.’. 


™~ 
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Art. VIII.—A Constitution for the Spanish Nation, pre- 
sented to the Supreme Junta of Spain and the Indies, 
November 1, 1809. By Alvaro Flores Estrada, At- 

torney General of the Principality of Asturias. Tran- 

slated. from the Original by W. Burdon. London, 

Sherwood, 1811. pp. 54, 8vo. 


THERE is no part of philosophy, in which experiments 
are so dangerous as in that of politics. Yet without ex- 
periment how are we ever to become wise in political, 
any more than in any other species of science? Supposing 
politics to he, compendiously speaking, the science of go- 
verning with the smallest expence, and the greatest be- 
nefit to the community, how are we practically to discover 
the cheapest and most salutary mode without actual ex- 
perience * Theories, which have not been put to this test, 
can pass only as airy speculations. But yet, how few are 
the junctures, in which a nation is or can be disposed to 
submit to the ordeal of political experiment! And how 

t and how various are the interests at stake on the 
success! Experiments which induce the pain or pleasure, 
the happiness or misery of an individual, cannot be re- 

rded with indifference; but the happiness of how many 
individuals is implicated in the experiment of a political — 
constitution ! 

Previously to the French revolution, which has almost 
changed, and we fear not for the bettef, the political face 
of the continent, the ancient governments of eet were 
fabrics, which had long been in a dilapidated state. They 
had been incautiously suffered to moulder at the top, and 
decay at the bottom, without being altered or re- 
paired, according to the necessities of the case, and to the 
exigency of circumstances. The least shock of internal 
discontent, or of external violence by a powerful foe, was 
sufficient to shake them to the centre, and to lay them in 
the dust. 

The French revolution offered such facilities to poli- 
tical empiricism, as it has never before enjoyed in any age 
of the world. New forms and patterns of political con- 
stitutions issued from various quarters, of which several 
were tried; but the event soon blasted the hopes of the 
projectors, and proved injurious to the repose and hap- 
piness of the people. If men were all one uniform lump 
of inert matter, without such an infinite diversity of sen- 
sations, passions, and interests, it might be possible for a 
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statesman to form.a constitution with as much certainty of 
adapting it te the end in view, as for an artist, acquainted 
with the principles of mechanics, to contrive a machine 
of such force and powers. as should fully. answer the end 
which he previously designed. But, who ean construct 
such a political natin as shall exactly accommodate itself 
to the force and movements of the passions; and main- 
tain the equilibrium of general liberty, notwithstanding the 
conflicts of individual interest and ambition? The political 
empiricism of the French, which was to have blessed them 
With a portion of liberty above their peers, has served only 
to subject them to a more degrading servitude and a more 
oppressive tyranny. ai : 
Whether the Spanish nation will he disposed to make the 
hazardous experiment of a constitution formed entirely 
anew, and according to the principles which have been 4 
ported by modern rists, as the best for preventmg the 
abuse of power and for securing the preservation of liberty, 
is a matter of uncertainty but still it is certain that 
Spain can never be free, without some great change in 
her ancient government. The privileges of the nobles must 
be abridged, the power of the priests restrained, and the 


liberties of the people enlarged. But the general mass of. 


ignorance and superstition at present in Spain, appears to 
us to prevent any great improvements in the government 
of that country, and to oppose obstacles, which will not soon, 
nor easily be overcome, to its political regeneration. 

Senor Alvaro Florez Estrada, however, seems to think, 
that the Spaniards are fit for a new constitution, and one 
formed on a broader basis of political liberty than has hi- 
therto been establishedin Europe. The Ace ef of the 
people is in fact more clearly and fully established in’ thig 
ss constitution than in any of those of ral pro- 

ucts which issued from the metaphysical cells in the brain 

of. Condorcet, or from the ‘ pigeonholes,’ in the head of 
the Abbé Syeyes. , 

The present constitution may not inaptly be termed a 


republican monarchy : for though the title and office of a. 


king are retained, he is rendered amenable to the laws like 


any other subject. He is to be called Lord and Majesty. 


but the appellation of Sovereien is to be 
solely to the National Congress. ect 


‘ There shall,’ says the author, ‘ be no sovereign but that 
bedy,’ (the National Congress), “and it Shall be 4 crime of state 
to call the king sovereign, or to say that the sovereignty ¢4h re- 
side-any where but in that body. ' 
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‘ The functions of the sovereign body shall be to make, amend, 
and modify the laws, as it shall judge requisite, to imposé, in- 
crease, or diminish the taxes; to vote public works, which ought 
to be considered as belonging to the nation, and not to the pro- 
vinces ; to hear appeals, to declare war, to make peace, and to 
appoint ambassadors. 

‘ The sovereign alone has the right of coining money, of alter- 
ing its value, and iis materials, and of creating paper money. 

‘ The sovereign body shall be permanent, but its members 
shall be removed every three years, unless they are re-elected ; 
but they cannot be twice re-elected without the interval of a 
year between.’ 


Here we see that royalty has been stripped of what has 
been commonly esteemed one of its choicest attributes, the 
power of ‘ declaring war. It may, we think, admit of 
great doubt whether nations would not be ~— if 
kings in general were deprived of that power. We can 
never regard the privilege of shedding blood as one of the 
jewels in the crowns of kings. See our account of Mr. 
Miles’s Letter tothe Prince of Wales in the C. R. for Oc- 
tober, 1808, p. 157-8. 

According to other regulations with respect to the sove- 
reign or legislature, it is provided that they shall not be 
elected ‘ by ballot, but by open votes.’ The practice of 
electing by ballot may be a prudent measure in the con- 
stitution of a social club; but it ought not to-be suffered in 
the choice of public functionaries in a free government. 
In a free government, there should be no lurking secrecy 
attached to any of the public institutions; and the ‘great 
check on every individual should be the opinion of his fel- 
low-citizens. But publicity is necessary for this purpose, 
particulariy in those cases, which concern the exercise of 
the most important rights which the constitution can confer. 

In this-constitution of Alvaro Florez Estrada, 


* no person employed by the executive can be a member of the 
sovereign or legislative body..—‘* No one shall be elected for 
any province who has not resided in it for the four years pre- 
ceding his election.” 

* Nomember of the Congress can stay away from it without 
leave, nor can leave be granted but on very sufficient grounds, 
Whoever stays away without leave, shall be incapable of being 
again elected on any future occasion. 

‘ When any member of the sovereign body dies, his colleagues 
of the same province shall immediately give notice of it to the 
Provincial Congress, that they may elect another. 

* No member of the congress, under the penalty of being con- 
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sidered a traitor to his country, shall omit to lay before that 
body the grievances he is charged with by his province. 

‘Every wiember of the congress shall enjoy a salary of one 
hundred thousand reals a year. 

‘ The sovereign alone shall determine the number: of the army. 

* The sovereign alone shall nominate all the military governors 
of the Peninsula; ‘but those of America the king shall nommate. 

‘ As a constitution ought only to reward true merit ; no rewards 

shall be granted to nobility ; and all those distinctions, which 
require proof of nobility, shall be abolished. 
. * All military orders, and their commanderies, shall be abo- 
lished ; but the sovereign shall have three hundred and fifty pen- 
sions to bestow as rewards for eminent services, in addition to 
the usual way ; and those who are thought worthy of them shall 
bear the sign of a cross on their breast. 

‘ There shall be another order of distinction, called “‘ The 
Grand Reward of Merit,” which shall be a ring set with dia- 
monds, The number of this order shall be indefinite, and no 

‘pension shall be attached to it. The sovereign shall present it, 
though only for the most eminent services, and the president 
shall fit it on in presence of the whole body, with these words, 
** Your country, which rewards the services of all her sons, pre- 
sents you with this ring for your signal merit in such or such an 
action,” repeating the action performed. This reward may be 
granted to the king himself, to any of his children, or to the mem- 

_ bers of the representative body. 

‘ The national congress shall have always at the place of its 
residence an army of twenty thousand men, to preserve it from 
insult or attack. All the generals and officers belonging to it 
prnad named by the sovereign, and shall be called the national 
guards. ; 

‘ The members of the congress, representing a population of 
24,000,000, will amount to six hundred, who shall be divided 
into two houses, one containing five hundred, to be called the 
roe House, the other one hundred, to be called the Lower 

ouse. ‘The houses shall have an equal power of discussing any 
subject relative to their functions, but what is proposed by one 
house shall not becdme a law till it is sanctioned by the other. 
Ifit passes both houses, it shall be sent to the king for publica- 
tion, subject to the conditions of the seventy-third article ; if it 
is not passed by both houses, they shall meet to discuss it afresh, 
and it shall then be determined by a majority of votes: Appeals 
to either of the two houses shall not be examined by the two 
together. ; 

‘ The upper house shall name a commission of twenty members, 
which commission shall be permanent, though its members shalk 
be changed every six months. Its functions shall be to watch 
over the‘ constitution, to represent its violations to the national 
congress, and in case they refuse to notice them, they shall ther 

rit. Rev. Vol. 23, June, 1811. ° 
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address themselves to the provincial congresses; to propose to 
the sovereign all alterations or reforms of the constitution ; which 
assembly, before it adopts them, shall lay them before the pro- 
vincial congresses, but not to enforce them without the majority 
of these congresses give their consent.’ 


The following are some of the constitutional laws re- 
specting the king. 


* The king shall be subject to the constitution, which he shall 
neither alter nor injure, without being guilty of high treason. 

‘ The king shall have the title of d and Majesty, but not 
of sovereign. 

* Before the accession of a new monarch, after one dead or 
deposed; two sessions shall intervene, for examining the abuses. 
of the constitution. 

‘ The person of the king shall be held sacred, and he shall be 
tried, deposed, or punished, only by the sovereign. 

* To depose the king, it is requisite that two thirds of theena. 
tional congress should agree. 

‘ To elect a new king, a plurality of voices shall be sufficient. 

* The succession to the crown shall be regulated by the 
charter of Castile. 

‘ The functions of the king shall be to communicate the orders 
of the sovereign, to watch over their execution, and to punish 
their transgressions, and to propose such reforms tothe soverei 
as he shall judge useful; finally, his authority shall extend to 
the general good of the nation, being allowed’ to do every thing 
which does not oppose the constitution nor the laws; and for 
this purpose he shall have at his disposal ten millions of reals 
yearly, paid him by- the treasurer-general, of which he shall 
yearly give the congress an account. 

‘ In time of peace he shall have the inspection of all the troops, 
and the power of punishing, not capitally, all the officers and 
soldiers. | 

‘In time of war he shall be commander-in-chief of the whole 
army, and, without leave of the sovereign, may assemble the 

, 80 that they come not within fifty leagues of the capital ; 
but im time of peace he cannot dispose of more than fifteen 
hundred men. ! 

‘ He cannot declare war, make peace, nor send ambassadors, 
but he may make an armistice, or a provisional treaty, without 
leave of the sovereign. 

‘ He cannot take cognizance of civil offences, but he may hear 
ap in criminal cases, and his sentence can only be revoked 
by the sovereign. 

* He cannot appoint officers of the army or navy, nor the agents 
of the crown lands ; but all proposals from them shall go through, 
him ta the sovereign, for their approbation or rejection. 
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* He cannot appoint the judges, but may confer all ecclesias- 
tical benefices throughout the nation. j 
‘ He shall always have at his disposal fifteen hundred infantry, 
‘ and five hundred cavalry, whose officers he shall appoint, which 
shall be called the King’s Guards. 


He cannot leave the nation without permission of the sove- ; 


reign; if he does, it shall amount to a deposition. 

‘ Onevery renewal of the sovereign body he shall take the oath 
to be taken by the deputies. 7 : 

‘ He shall enjoy, by reason of his dignity, a revenue of twenty- 
four millions of reals, and three royal palaces. 

— widow and eldest son shall enjoy four millions of reals 
each, 

‘ His other children shall havea million of reals annually. 

* His eldest son, and the other infants, shall be called High- 
ness, and most Serene Prince. 

‘ The sovereign shall nominate the masters to educate the 
princes. ‘ 

‘The king, his eldest son, or the immediate heir to the crown, 
shall not marry without the consent of the sovereign. 

* The laws do not require the sanction of the ing, nor shali 
he have a direct Veto; but, if he thinks a law to contain 
thing détrimental to the nation, he may, within four days, send it 
back to the sovereign ; and in six days the sovereign shall exa- 
mine it; if, after this, it shall be supported by two-thirds of the 
national congress, the king shall, within three days, command its 
execution, under pain of his responsibility; but if the represen- 
tation of the king shall only be rejected rf a majority of voices, 
he may return ita second time; if it shall then be approved by 
a majority, he cannot return it a third.’ 


These quotations will prove, that Senor Alvaro Florez 
Estrada entertains no mean, nor groveling, notions of po- 
litical liberty. But we fear that they are not very well 
suited for the meridian of his countrymen. His 
however, will furnish some useful hints to the Cortes, if 
they ever be placed in such circumstances, as shall enable 
them to form and to carry into execution a new and im- 
proved government for the people of Spain. 


fig 
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Art. 1X.—A Brief Statement of the Proceedings in both 
Houses of Parliament, in the last and present Sessions, 
upon the several Bills introduced with a view tothe Amend- 
ment of the Criminal Law. Together’ with a General 
Review of the Arguments used in the Debates upon those 
Occasions. haulien Longman, 1811. 


‘ THE following sketch is published, at the request of a Soci- 
ety for the Diffusion of Knowledge respecting the Punishment of 
Death and the Improvement of Prison Discipline. 

‘ It occurred to the writer, that it might not be altogether use- 
less, in the present stage of the proceedings on Sir S. Romilly’s 
bills, to review what has been already accomplished, in the way 
of removing the difficulties which impeded their progress, and 
to draw up a short and candid summary of the arguments em- 
ployed both by the advocates and the opponents of his measures. 

‘ In executing this task, he claims no merit except that of goad 
intention. Persuaded as he is of the justice and policy of the 
measures which are here discussed, he cannot pretend or hope 
that, in all cases, he has allowed that degree of weight and im- 
portance to the reasoning of their opponents which it may appear 
to others to deserve. Of this his readers must judge for them- 
selves; and it only remains for him to assure them that, if he 
has any where erred, the error was wholly unintentional. 

‘ For the arrangement of the arguments, and for almost all his 
references and quotations, he is indebted to the Substance of the 
Debates in both Houses of Parliament, published by Basil Mon- 
tagu, Esq. in which those arguments are already collected in-the 
words of the several’speakers, and marshalled in battle array 
against each other, so as to leave little for the present writer to 
perform beyond the task of selection and abridgment.’ 


Such is the author’s own account ofthe present pub- 
lication, which displays great solidity of remark and 
force of understanding. The able writer first argues, that 
discussions of this kind are not matters of privilege which 
belong only to lawyers by profession, but that they are well 
worthy the attention of men in general, and particularly of 
those whose minds are not narrowed by an habitual adher- 
ence to technical forms, but whose views are enlarged by a 
more general intercourse with mankind, a comprehensive 
acquaintance with history, and a discriminating insight 
into human passions, interests, and events. 

The indiscriminate severity of the English judicial code 
has long been the subject of animadversion from the time 
of Sir Thomas More to the present day; and writers, 
widely differing from each other in their political and re- 
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ligious sentiments, have agreed in reprobating a system, 
which seems to confound all species of turpitude, and all 
shades of guilt. Thus the severity of the laws, outraging 
the humane sympathies, which are more or less alive in 
every breast, ‘bw been a principal cause of their infraction. 
The prospect of impunity has encouraged the multiplica- 
tion of crimes. The laws indeed, if we might judge of their 
original intention from their actual effect, seem to have 
been made on purpose to defeat their own aim, and to 
proclaim their own absurdity ; for, in proportion as capital 
offences have been rendered more numerous, capital pu- 
nishments have. become less frequent. These laws, which 
are written in. blood, aa of inspiring. wholesome 
dread, have tended only to encourage the effrontery, of 
guilt. They have in fact operated asa sort of premrum 
on depravity in the mind of the criminal who has found 
that, in the bosoms both of judges and juries, the abhor- 
rence of the punishment has exceeded that of the crime. 
All puaishments, which outrage the general feelings of 
mankind must soon become nullities. And this will be 
found to be more and more the case in proportion to the 
advancement of nations in civilization and refinement. 
What may be called the aesthetic temperament of a nation 
differs at different periods, and its more palpable varia- 
tions are certainly not beneath the attention of legislators. 
A particular punishment, which would not be very incon- 
ney with the state of feeling in Russia, might be suf- 

cient almost to excite a revolt in that of this country. 
That species of military castigation, called flogging, 
which formerly passed without much animadversion, is 
beginning to excite the public indignation. The tempe- 
rament of Englishmen, owing probably to the greater 
degree of intellectual culture, which at present prevails, 
has become more sensitive to the barbarity of this mode 
of punishment than it was half a century ago. Some of 
the modes of punishing treason, by a process of slow and 
aang torture, which were formerly practised with 
little repugnance, would not probably be endured in the 
present more advanced stage of civilization, With respect 
to many other punishments, the public mind is gradually 
becoming too humane for the infliction; and we have 
little doubt but that the time will come when the practice 
of hanging a poor wretch for stealing a few shillings will 
be as obsolete and as adverse to the general sentiment, as 
that of burning a heretic or drowning a witch, both which 
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punishments were formerly thought essential to the good 
order of society. 


‘ Is our criminal law, in its present state, consistent or not, 
upon the whole, with that principle in human nature which, by 
whatever name it may be Fistinguished among philosophers, or 
from whatever source it may be supposed to spring, can hardly 
be doubted to exist and to operate, in a very uniform way, upon 
unsophisticated reason in all parts of the world? If not,— 
where is the objection to any plan of alteration which shall tend 
to rectify its acknowledged variance? If it be, we must_con- 
fess that something very much in the nature of a miracle has 
been constantly operating in our favour; combining, out of a 
most discordant and almost fortuitous assemblage of materials, 
a system of such moral perfection that no improvement can be 
suggested in its organization.’ 


The author gives a brief but clear summary of the argu- 
ments which have been employed for and against the bills, 
which have been introduced into the House of Commons, 
by Sir Samuel Romilly, for mitigating the severity of the 
criminal law in some’ cases ofa less heinous kind. This 
summary is interspersed with some excellent original 
remarks. Amongst these we select the following on the 
practice of passing sentence of death on criminals, when 
that sentence is never intended to be executed. This 
mockery of a judicious solemnity of the highest import- 
ance has been extolled by some as an imcomparable con- 
trivance for producing a salutary impression on the mind, 
without calling in the aid of the gibbet or the new drop 
to put an end to its influence. 


‘ But,’ says the amiable defender of a more humane code of 
criminal law, ‘ towards what class of persons is the terror of 
this tremendous engine supposed to be so greatly efficacious? 
‘Towards those who are in the constant habit of calculating its 
" effect, and know that the blunderbuss does not hit above once 
for every thousand times it is fired off? who, in addition to their 
own personal observation and science, have the advantage of 
consulting their attorney and solicitor general upon the choice 
of station every time that they mean to bring themselves within 
the sound of its brutum fulmen? Surely not—for, although 
these men are fully aware that a repetition of crimes diminishes 
, their chance of escape, yet this is matter of sober calculation 
nly, and has no connexion with the effect produced on the 
mind of the offender by the judicial mummery of a black cap, 
and the solemn denunciation of a sentence which is not intended 


fo be carried farther, The natural effect of crime is to entangle 
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the offender more and more in its mazes, till his situation be- 
comes inextricable. Whatever may be the temptation to the 
commission of a first offence, the boundary once passed, the 
next step is infinitely more easy and more irresistible. Some 
men have undoubtedly been restrained by the fear of punish- 
ment, and perhaps by the calculation of their diminished chance 
of escape, from repeating their crimes, and have thus overcome 
the most violent propensities of their nature. Such instances 
have been, though they will hardly be asserted to be of frequent 
occurrence. But who will venture to say that the black. 
and afew words of no signification, are of any er in 
producing an effect sb sant to the constitution of man—a 
victory for which reason itself so seldom, enjoys the oceasion of 
a triumph? Who can believe that reason would not be quite as 
operative as it now is, if the law were to-declare imprisonment 
or transportation the pugishment for a first or second 
but that, for the third or fourth, sentence of death should be 
past, and that sentence strictly executed ? 

‘ But it seems that this grand theatrical effect is astonishingly 
impressive on less hardened and systematic offenders, on poor 
_= — = anaes A — case, which was 

atety cited in t ouse for a ve ifferent purpose, me 
weeds a fevonrite dietudmest. the base of ere who 
contended for the efficacy of the present system, a powerful 
argument of that active and awakening energy which is ima- 
gined to reside in the black cap and death-denouncing solemnity. 
The folowing report of this case is taken from the Momiing 
Chronicle, March $0, 1811, and may safely be. offered without 
a comment .to the consideration of all wise and unprejudiced 


tHe house the case of an unfortunate woman, tried for 

above the value of five shillings. .He was present at the trial. 
From many circumstances it was obvious that it was.a first 
offence, and every person in court wished her acquittal. The 
jury watched the ager oy Shae J narrowly, to see if any thing 


persons : 
“« Mr, Edward Morris said, that he could not help caper, Sa 
stealing 


could be laid hold of in her favour. Lord Kenyon told) the 
jury that they were not to take any of the alleviating cireum- 
stances into consideration in their verdict, whatever palliation 
they might afford, and the woman was found guilty. -L 

Kenyon ed to pass the sentence of the law. When the 
prac ee ae af Cont: Sn ae eee 

ground. d Kenyon, who was endowed with great sensibility, 
instantly called out, ‘“ My good woman, 1 don’t mean to. 


sad ill nebody tell the poor woman that. she is not to be 


ged ?” hipymedansgiag ag ie ypusisaee ag mer y as 
fe hag 


as on every one present. ly heard the ; 
eb lord pees sentinte, not on the prisoner before him, but. 
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* Such is the statement which is appealed to by the advocates 
of the existing practice, with as much confidence as if Mr. 
Morris had actually meant by the impression which he says the 
scene before them produced on all present, a wholesome lesson 
not to steal goods out of a shop to the value of more than four 
shillings and eleven-pence halfpenny ; a lesson highly useful, no 
doubt, to Mr. Morris himself as well as to every body else who 
enjoyed the benefit of it.’ 


If so much virtue reside ina black cap, we have no 
doubt but that some of our showmen in this great metro- 
polis would supply our criminal tribunals with the occa- 
sional use of a phantasmagoria of more wonderful powers 
in which the different modes of, putting criminals to death 
in all parts and ages of the world might be sensibly im- 

acc on the retina of the spectator, from which he would 
earn how little effect such punishments have had in aug- 
menting the sum of human probity, and banishing false- 
hood and injustice from the world. 








—— 
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Art. X.—Carew’s Survey of Cornwall ; to which are added 
Notes illustrative of its History and Antiquities. By 
the late Thomas Tonkin, Esq. and now first published 
Jrom, the original MSS. by Preseli Lord de Dunstan- 
‘wille. Likewise, a Journal of the Minutes of the Con- 
vocation or Parliament of Tinners for the Stannaries o 
Cornwall, held at Truro, in the Year 1710, the Grant of 
the Sheriffalty to Edward, Duke of Cornwall, &c. 
Faulder. Rees and Curtis, Plymouth, 1811. Quarto, 
pp- 460. * | 
THE name, of Carew occupies a very distinguished 
lace among those of the gentlemen who, in the reign of 
Glizabeth, devoted themselves to the fascinating pursuit 
of topographical antiquities. He is most highly, and in 
thé. judgment of the learned deservedly, complimented by 
Camden, whose praises were indeed the principal induce- 
ment that urged him to give tothe public those collections 
which were at first intended only for the limited circulation 
of his ‘friends‘and family. He ranked among his intimate 
acquaintante, not only that most eminent antiquary, but 
his hardly less'celebrated contemporaries, Cotton, Dode- 
i and Stow; and with these, and a few others of si- 
milar tasté and pursuits, composed a club or society, 
which, though interrupted by the jealous pedantry of the 
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British Solomon, survived his restrictions and became the 
parent of the present Society of Antiquaries. 

The survey was published by its author in the year 1602, 
and, notwithstanding its high reputation and its extreme 
rarity for many — past, was never republished till now. 

It isremarkable enough, that Tristram Risdon’s Survey 
of the adjoining Comey of Devon, which has also been 
lately edited, (for the first‘time in an entire and correct 
form), was undertaken within three years from the date of 
Carew’s publication, and, we may therefore fairly presume, 
inspired by it. There is certainly no pursuit more infec- 
tious.than this. 7 

The republication of Carew has been long a desideratum 
in the department of county history, and it gave us great 
pleasure to see the undertaking announced in the name of 
the present editor, Carew himself was a gentleman of one 
of the most ancient and honourable families belonging to 
the province in which he resided; and the duty of usheri 
him into the world in a modern dress with suitable equi- 
page, could not have devolved with so much pro riety on 
any one as ona nobleman of Lord de Dunstanville’s birth 
and connection with the county. With regard to his exe- 
cution of that duty, he would have deserved our thanks had 
he confined himself to the republication of the original 
work, now so scarce and valuable. So far from censuring 
him, then, for not doing that which (however much we 
may wish for its accomplishment), he makes no profession 
whatever of having attempted or thought of, bringing down 
the researches of his nore cnt’ and connecting them with 
our own time, we have rather to acknowledge our parti- 
cular obligations to him for giving to the light the valuable 
notes and illustrations collected by Mr. Tonkin about the 
year 1739, with an evident View towards a publication 
which the collector did not live to accomplish. These ad- 
ditions to the original work are very considerable both in 
size and importance, and we think the noble editor has 
judged rightly, since his time and inclinations did not allow 

im to complete the work himself, in confining his object 
to the materials with which they supplied him. Some new 
historian will, we hope, soon be tempted to fill up the in- 
terval of seventy years lying between the date of Tonkin’s 
notes and the present period; and in the mean time it is 
much more satisfactory to know precisely what has been 

already done, and what remains to be accomplished, than 
if an incautious and idle editor had joined his own crude 
and imperfect memoranda to the digested labours of his 
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original authors. Itis unnecessary, perhaps, to gdd, that 
Lord de Dunstanville appears no where, throiighout the 
present volume, in his own form, except in a short dedica- 
tion and a preface, in which he succinctly explains his views 
and the circumstances under which he engaged in this laud- 
able and useful undertaking. 

After this preamble, it seems altogether unnecé*sary to 
enter upon any analysis or critical description of a work so 
long established and so well known to those who take de- 
light in antiquarian and topographical researches. A few 
scattered extracts may, however, afford amusement to less 
learned or curious readers, and to these we shall confine 
the remainder of our article. 

Carew speaks of the Cornish gentry of his day in the 
following complimentary terms, which include a good deal 
of characteristic delineation. 








‘ The most Corni#h gentlemen can better vaunt of their pedi- 
than their livelihood ; for that they derive from great anti- 
quity (and I make question whether any shire in England, of but 
equal quantity, can muster a like number of fair coat-armours), 
whereas this declineth to the mean. One cause there is of both 
proceeding from the want of those supplies which service, law, 
and merchandize, afford the more inward mbabitants of the realm, 
as I have elsewhere touched. Yet this rule is not so general, 
but that it admitteth his exceptions ; for there are divers, whose 
~ patrimonies extend to a large proportion; and for the residue, 
the cheapness of their provisions, and their casualties of tin and 
fines (which two latter ordinarily treble the certain revenue of 
thei: rents), enable them with their few scores to equal the ex- 
pences of those eastern dwellers who reckon by their hundreds. 
Besides, they find means by a survey to defray any extraordinary 
charge of building, marriage, lawing, or such like. Yet I cannot 
deny but that some, in gaping for dead men’s shoes, find their 
improvident covetous humour punished with going barefoot. 

‘ This angle, which so shutteth them in, heth wrought many 
interchangeable matches with each other's stock, amd given be- 
ginning to the proverb, “‘ that all Cornish gentlemen are cousihs ;” 
which endeth in an injurious consequence, that the king hath 
there no cousins, They keep liberal, but not costly builded or 
furnished houses, give kind entertainment to strangers, make even 
at the year’s end with the sana of their living, are reverenced 
and beloved -of their neighbours, live void of factions amon 
themselves (at least wise such as break out into any dangerous 
excess), and delight not in bravery of apparel, yet the women 
would ‘be very loth to come behind the fashion, in new-fangled- 
ness of the manner, if not in costiiness of the matter, which per- 
haps might over-empty their husband’s purses. They converse 
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familiarl} together, and often visit each other. A gentleman and 
his wife will ride to make merry with his next neighbour ; and, 
after a day or twain, those two couples go to a third, in which 
progress they increase like snow-balls till through their burden- 
some weight they break again.’ P. 180. 


The sports and pastimes of the common people in Corn- 
wall are described with a great deal of: spirit and minute- 
ness, and so as to afford infinite entertainment to such as 
take a delight in tracing the rude customs and manners of 
our ancestors. After describing the church-ales and saints 
feasts, against which the Puritans were then beginning to 
declaim with preposterous vehemence as superstitious and 
abominable, he enters on a defence of these practices in a 
dissertation too long for insertion, which contains an infi- 
nite mixture of good sense, good humour, and gentleman- 
like pleasantry, sufficient to prove, that if he had lived in 
this second age of puritanism, he would have been, though 
a very good and active country gentleman, no seppresser. 

é Helios to delight the wad,’ he says, ‘ the Cornish- 
men have Guary-miracles, and three men’s songs,’ and he 
proceeds in the following words to describe the former of 
these old forgotten pastimes. 

‘The Guary miracle, in English, a miracle play, is a kind of 
interlude, compiled in Cornish out of some scripture history, with 
that grossness, which accompanied the Roman “ vetus ja.” 
For representing it, they raise an earthen amphitheatre in some 
open field, having the diameter of his enclosed plain some forty 
or fifty foot. The country people flock from all sides many miles 
off, to hear and see it; they have therein devils and devices 
to delight as well the eye as the ear: the players con not their 

without book, but are prompted 5 the ordinary, 
who followeth at their back with the book in his hand, and telleth 
them softly what they must pronounce aloud, which manner 
once gave occasion to a pleasant conceited gentleman of prac- 
tising a merry prank ; for he undertaking ( of set purpose) 
an actor's room, was accordi l (beforehand) by the 
ordinary, that he must say after him. His turn came: quoth the 
ordinary, “ Go forth, man, shew th ~” The gentleman steps 
out upon the stage, and like a bad clerk in scripture matters, 
cleaving more to the letter than the sense, pronounced those 
words aloud. “ Qh (says the fellow softly in his ear), you mar 
all the play.” And with this his ion, the actor makes the 
andience in like sort acquainted. Raven the falls to 
flat railing and cursing in the bitterest terms he could devise ; 
which the gentleman with a set gesture and countenance still so- 
berly related, until the ordinary, driven at last into mad 
was fain to give over all, which trousse, though it break off the 
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interlude, yet defrauded not the beholders, but dismissed them 
with a great deal more sport and laughter, than twenty such gua- 
ries could have afforded.’ 


The noble old British art of archery excites his loud arid 
warm commendations, and his deep regret at the disuse in 
which it was even in his time beginning to fall. The 
sports of Hurling and Wrestling, so characteristic of the 
~— 4 we hope to be excused for following him in at full 


length. 


‘ Hurling taketh his denomination from throwing the ball, and 
is of two sorts, in the east parts. of Cornwall to goals, and in the 
west to the country. 

‘For hurling to goals there are fifteen, twenty, or thirty play- _ 
ers, more or less, chosen out on each side, whe strip themselves . 
into their slightest apparel, and then join hands in rank one 
against another. Out of these ranks they match themselves by 
pairs, one embracing another, and so pass away, every of whic 
couple are spécially to watch one another during the play. 

‘ After this, they pitch two bushes in the ground, some eight or 
ten feet asunder, and directly against them, ten or twelve score 
off, other twain in like distance, which they term their goals. 
One of these is appointed by lots to the one side, and the other to 
his adverse party. There is assigned for their guard a couple of 
their best stopping hurlers; the residue draw into the midst be- 
tween both goals, where some indifferent person throweth up a 
ball, the which whosoever can catch, and carry through his ad- 
versary’s goal, hath won the game. But therein consisteth one 
of _Hercules’s labours ; for he that is once possessed of the ball, 
hath his contrary mate waiting at inches, and assaying to lay hold 
upon him. The other thrusteth him in the breast, with his closed 
fist, to keep him off, which they call butting, and place in well 
doing the same no small point of manhood. 

‘ If he escape the first, another taketh him in hand, and so a 
third; neither is he left, until having met (as the Frenchman 
says), ‘‘ Chausseur a son pied,” he either touch the ground with 
some part of his body, m wrestling, or cry hold, which is the 
word of yielding. Then must he cast the ball (named dealing), 
to some one of his fellows, who catching the same in his hand, 
maketh away withal as before ; and if his hop or agility be so 
good as to shake off or outrun his counter waiters at the goal, he 
findeth one or two fresh men, ready to receive~and keep him off, 
It is theréfore a very disadvantageable match, or extraordin 
accident, that leesetli vy goals; howbeit, that side poe 
away best; teputation which giveth. most falls in the hurling, 
keepeth the ball longest, and presseth his contrary nearest to 
their own goal. Sometimes one chosen person on each party 
dealeth the ball, j 
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‘ The hurlers are bound to the observation of many laws; as 
that they myst hurl man to man, and not two set upon one man 
at once ; that the hurler against the hall must not but,-nor hand- 
fast under girdle ; that he who hath the ball must but only in the 
other’s breast ; that he must deal no fore-ball,; viz.: he may not 
throw it to any of his mates, standing nearer the goal than him- 
self; lastly, in dealing the ball, if any of the other part can 
catch it flying between, or ere the other have it fast, he thereb 
winneth the same to his side, which straightway of defendant be- 
cometh assailant, as the other of assailant falls to be defendant. 
The least breach of these laws, the hurlers take for a just cause 
of going together bythe ears, but with their fists only ; neither 
doth any among them seek revenge for such wrongs or harts, bot 
at the hke play again. ‘These hurling matches are mostly ‘used 
at weddings, where commonly the guests undertake to encounter 
all comers.: 

‘ The hurling to the country is more diffuse and confise, ab 
bound to few of these orders. Some two or more gentlemen do 
commonly make this match, appointing fhat on:sach a holiday 
they will bring to such an indifferent place, two or three, or more 
parishes of the east or south quarter, to hurlé against so. many 
othér of the west or north. Their goals are either’those gentle- 
men’s houses, or some towns or villages three or four miles asum 
der, of which either side maketh choice, after the nearness td 
their dwellings. When they meet, there is neither comparing: of 
numbers, nor matching of men ; but a silver ball-is-cast up, and 
that company which can catch and carry it, by force or sleight, 
to their place assigned, gaineth the ball and victory. Whosoever 
getteth seizure of this ball, findeth himself gene y pursued by 
the adverse party, neither will they leave (till without all respects), 
he be laid flat on God’s dear earth, whiclt fall once received, dis- 
ableth him from any longer detaining the ‘ball; he therefore 
throweth the same (with like hazard of intercepting, as inthe 
other hurling), to some one of his fellows farthest before him, 
who maketh away withal:in like manner. Such as see wheré the 
ball is played, give notice thereof to their mates crying, wear 
east, wear west, &c. as the same is carried. - 

‘The hurlers take their next way over hills, dales,: edges; 
ditches, yea, and through bushes, briars, mires, plashes;. and 
rivers whatsoever, so as you shall sometimes see twenty or thirty: 
lie tugging boy rh in the water, scrambling arid scratching for 
the ball. A play (verily) both rude and rough, ‘and yet)such as 
is not destitute of re olicies, in some sort resemblmg-the featwof 
war; for you shall have companies laid out before, on the one 
side, to encounter them that come with the ball, and of the othes 
party to suceour them, in manner of a foreward. Again, othet 
troops lie hovering on the sides, like wings, to help or stop their 
escape; and where the ball itself goetli, it resembleth the joining 
of the two main battles; the slowest footed, who come’lag, sup« 
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ply the show of a rear-ward yea, there are horsemen placed 
also on either party (as it were in ambush), and ready to ride 
away with the ball, if they can catch it at advantage. But they 
may not so steal the palm, for gallop any one of them never so 
fast, yet he shall be surely met at some hedge corner, cross 
lane, bridge, or deep water, (which by casting the country) 
they know he must needs touch at: and if his good fortune 
guard him not the better, he is likely to pay the price of his 
theft, with his own and his horse’s overthrow to the ground. 
Sometimes the whole company runneth with the ball seven or 
eight miles out of the direct way which they should keep. 
Sometimes a footman getting it by stealth, the better to escape 
unespied, will carry the same quite backwards, and so at last 
get to the goal by a windlass; which once known to be won, all 
side flock thither with great jollity; and if the same be a 
= house, they give him the ball for a trophy, and the 
inking out of his beer to boot. ¥ 
* The bail in this play may be compared to an infernal spirit : 
for whosoever catcheth it, fareth straightways like a madman, 
struggling and fighting with those that go about to hold him; 
and mo sooner is the ball gone from him, but he resigneth this 
fury to the next receiver, and himself becometh peaceable as 
before. { cannot well resolve whether I should more commend 
this game for the manhood and exercise, or condemn it for the 
boisterousness and harms which it begetteth; for as on the one 
side it makes their bodies strong, hard, and nimble, and puts a 
courage into their hearts to meet an enemy in the face, so on 
the other, part, it is accompanied with many dangers, some of 
which do ever fall to the players share! for proof whereof, 
when the hurling is ended, you shall see them retiring home, as 
from a pitched battle, with bloody pates, bones broken, and out 
of joint, and such bruises as serve to shorten their days; yet 
all is good play, and never attorney nor coroner troubjed for 
the matter. 
~ Wrestling is as full of manliness, more delightful, and less 
rous; which pastime either the Cornishmen derived from 
Cormeus, their first pretended founder, or (at least) it minis- 
tered some stuff to the farcing of that fable. But to let that 
pass, their continual exercise in this play hath bred them sw skilful 
a habit, as they presume, that neither the ancient Greek pales- 
trite, nor the Turks so much delighted Pelvianders, nor their 
once countrymen, and still neighbours the Britons, can bereave 
them of this laurel; and matchless, certes should they he, if 
their cunning were answerable to their practice, for you shall 
find an assembly of boys, in Devon or Cornwall, where 
the most untowardly amongst them will net as readily give you 
a muster of this exercise, as you are prone to require it. 
* For performing this play, the beholders cast themselves in a 


ring, whieh they call making a place; into the empty middle 
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space whereof the two champion wrestlers step forth, stripped 
into their doublets and hosen, and untrussed, that they may so 
the better command the use of their limbs, and. first shaking 
hands in token of friendship, they fall presently to the effects 
of anger; for each striveth how to take hold of the other with 
his best advantage, and to bear his adverse party down, wherein 
whosoever overthroweth his mate in such sort, as that either his 
back, or the one shoulder, and contrary heel, do touch the 
ground, is accounted to give the fall. If he be endangered, 
and make a narrow escape, it is called a foil. This hath aso 
his laws, of taking hold only above girdle, wearing a girdle to 
take hold by playing three — for trial of the mastery, the 
fall giver to be exempted playing again with the taker, 
and bound to answer his successor, &c. 

‘ Many sleights and tricks appertain hereunto, in which a 
skilful weak man will soon get the overhand of one that is 
strong and ignorant. Such are the trip, foretrip, mturn, the 
faulx forward and backward, the mare, and divers other like. 

* Among Cornish wrestlers now living, my friend John Goit 
may justly challenge the first place; not by prerogative of his 
service in her majesty’s guard, but through having answered. all 
challenges in that pastime without blemish. Neither is his 
commendation bounded within these limits, but his clean made 
body and active strength, extend (with great agility) to what- 
ever other exercise of the arm or leg, besides his ability (upon 
often trial) to take charge at sea, either as master or captain. 
All which good parts he graceth with a good fellow-like, kind 
and respectful carriage.’ : 


His own favourite amusement appears to be fishing, 
a eee on which he dwells long and often, with 
hardly less ardour and refinement than his illustrious 
follower in the art, the delightful Isaac Walton. Like 
him, too, the pursuit renders him poetical. Several little 
pieces of this description are interspersed in the volume, 
many of no inconsiderable merit. With the following, 
which are inserted after a long and interesting account of 
asalt water pond in his own ground at East Anthony, and 
an intended banquetting house on a little island, there | 
with a view to this favourite amusement, we shall put an 
abrupt end to'the article. 


‘ I wait not at the lawyers’ gates, 

Ne shoulder elimers down the stairs; 

I vausit not manhood by debates, 

I envy not the miser’s fears ; 
But mean in state, and calm in sprite, 
My fishful pond is my delight. 
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* Where equal distant island views 

His forced banks and other’s cage 

Where salt and fresh the pool renews 

As spring and drought increase or swage: 
Where boat presents his service prest 
And net becomes the fishe’s nest ; 


* Where sucking millet, swallowing basse, . 
Side-walking crab, wry-mouthed flouk, 
And slip-fist eel, as evenings pass, 
For safe bait at due place do look, 
Bold to approach, quick to espy, 
Greedy to catch, ready to fly. 


‘ In heat the top, in cold the deep, 
In spring the mouth, the mids in neap; 
With changeless change by shoals they keep 
Fat, fruitful, ready, but not cheap ; 
Thus mean in state, and calm in sprite, 
My fishful pond is my delight. 


And again, 


‘ Stench loving flies, their father heat, 

On mother, moisture doth beget ; 

Who feeling force of sun too great, 

Their course unto some water set, 
There mean of calmer air to prove, 
Twixt cool below, and warmth above. 


* But careless of foresight in weal 

The evening dew drop loads their wing, 

So forst, down fallen, for flight to sail 

With buzzing moan their bane they sing, 
Fluttering in wave;-swimming in air, 
That, weak to drown, and this to bear. 


‘ While thus they can nor live nor die, 

Nor water-griev’d escape away, 

The fish and swallows it espy, 

And both them challenge for their prey ; 
The fish as caught within their toil, 
The swallows as their kindly spoil. 


‘ The fish, like swallows, mount on high, 
The swallows, fish-like, dive in wave, 
Those, finless swim, those, wingless fly, 
One bent their divers ventures have, 

Fish in the dry, swallows in wet 

By kind ’gainst kind their prey to get. 
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.£ Their push a bubble up doth rear, 
The bu bble drives the ty to brink ; 
Se Gah 2 in. vain devour the air, 
rie «age the water drink ; . 

hile fly escapes, this sport I ta e, 
Where pond doth th’ ocean captive make.’ 
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Art. XI.—Essays fographice, critical, and historical, 
illustrative of the Adventurer, and I(ler, and 
of the various : polis am Papers, which in imitation of 
the Writings of Steele and Addison, have been ‘published 
between the close of the eighth Volume of the Spectatar, 
and the commencement of the Year 1800. By Nathan 
Drake, M.D. Author of Literar ary Hours, and of Es- 


says on the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. London, 
Suttaby, 2 vols. 1809, 1810. 


THE first essay in these volumes is entitled, 


* Observations on the taste which had been generated by Steele 
and Addison for periodical composition. Enumeration of the 
periodical papers ae were written ) Sarine the publication of 


We next come @ to « the titerery life of Dr. Johnson,’ 
which occupies the remainder of the first volume. The 
second yolume presents us with 


* The literary life of Dr. Hawkesworth.’ ‘ Sketches, biogra- 
phical and critical of the occasional contributers to the Ram- 
bler, Adventurer, and Idler.’ ‘* Observations on the periodical 
papers which were written durmg and between the publication 
Se a erate te aa Tan 
papers ve een 
close of the Idler and the present period.’ - ‘ ‘Fable of periodical 
papers from the year 1700 to-the year 1809; being the comple- 
tion of a century ftom the commencement of the Tatler.’ 


A. great deal of critical discussion and of literary his- 


is brought together under the above heads. The 
sooner ef Gveiclanshen rather too excursiy 





e and 
, but this fault will probably be judged by the 
majority of readers-to be more than vneietekty the 
very [etic End god Sa materials. Dr. Drake isa 
~ ient and good humoutred gic; ¢ we think 
‘that _— he Is rather too fayish of his praise. The 
biographical notices whjch are contained in these vol 
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though sometimes sprinkled with tod much extraneous 
matter, are seldom destitute of interest. We will give 
some specimens of Mr. Drake’s critical remarks. 


* To him who possesses a correct taite..and a strong discri- 
minative judgment, the stud} of the stwe of Johnson must be 
attended with the best results; he will have before him speci- 
mens of the noblest and the richest ‘diction of which our litera- 
ture can boast; a diction, indeed, from its nature considerably 
limited in its due application; but when employed on subjects 
of true dignity and serious moment, to record the labours of the 
hero or the legislator, or to clothe with fresh enérgy the maxims 
of virtue and of piety, perhaps unparalleled in the powers of 
impression. 

‘If we turn from the style of the Ramblers, to the consi- 
deration of their merit in the delineation of character and the 
exhibition of humour, we shall find abundant reason to con- 
clude that Johnson was a most accurate, and discrimiuating ob- 
server of human life in all its various shades and magiifications. 
Though destined, during the most vigorous portion of: his ex- 
istence, to obtain a precarious, and very often a most scant 
support, by the daily labours of his pen, he was yet enabled, 
in consequence of his powers, and rapidity of execution, to pass 
much of his time in the bosom of society. Excelling in con- 
versation, expert in appretiating and drawing ‘forth the talents 
of his companions, and often anxious, from morbid sensation, 
to escape from himself, he delighted not only in the frequent 
association of his intimate friends, but in that variety and infor- 
mation which are to be derived ‘from mingling with evéry class 
of mankind. Ashe affirmed of himself, he had been “ running 
about the world more than almost. any body ;” and the result of 
this habit was, ina mind uncommonly retentive and acute, a 
most exuberant fund of character and anecdote, 

‘ To stores thus ample and. rich was added a strong but pe- 
culiar vein of humour; widely different, indeed, from. the de- . 
licate and indirect: satire. of Addison, but ,nearly.as powerful, 
and much more highly cojoured..,, Had the langyage .pf Joha- 
son been more plastic and accommodating, this, talent would 
have appeared still more prominent ; for, owing to the unvary- 
‘ing swelk of his diction, which almost necessarMy induces a/tone 
of mind inimical to ridicule, his object has sometimes escaped 
the penetration of his readers; though it must be noticed; that 
occasionally the humour ‘has been unintentionally heightened: by 
the singular contrast of style and:swbject.. «),.5, 0. 0 5 «: 

** Johnson,” says Mr. Murphy, “* had.a &gnd,of humour, but 
be did not know it ;”, an assertion which appears extremely para- 
doxical when applied to a man of strong jintellect. In fact, 
Johnson was in.conversation, when the subjeet did not admit of 
argument of contest, more distinguishable foy humour than in 
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composition; and the club or private party was frequently pro- 
tracted to a late hour through the mere fascination of his 
pleasantry and powers of ridicyle. “In the talent of humour, 
-observes: Sir John Hawkins, there hardly ever was his equal, 
except perhaps among the old;comedians, such as Tarleton, 
and a few others mentioned by Cibber. By means of this, be 
was enabled to give. to any relation that required it, the graces 
and aids of expression, and to discriminate with the nicest ex- 
actness the characters of those whom it concerned. , In aping 
.this faculty, I have seen Warburton diseoncerted, and when he 
would fain have been thought a man of pleasantry, not a jittle 
out of countenance.” 

‘ The talents of Johnson for humour and delineation of cha- 
racter, will be best pointed out by a minute review of what he 

_has effected in these departments during the course of his pe- 
riodical labours. In the’ Rambler, No. 12; containing a letter 
‘from a young woman who applies in London for service, may 
be selected not only as an instance of humour and elose ob- 
servation, but of what the author could effect, when, dropping 
his customary state, he chose to adopt a style ‘of simplicity and 
ease. The characters of Polyphilus and Anthea, in Nos. 18 
and $4, the first exposing the folly of ranging from one study 
to another, the second ridiculing the affectation of cowardice 
in the female sex, are drawn with great: spirit and rae 
- force. 

* Though J ohnson peiteenebd little taste for the basineis or » the 
pleasures of the country, he appears to have viewed both with 
an observing eye; and he has selected from rural life and occu- 
pation’, especially in the female department, several subjects 
very ‘happily susceptible of ludicrous representation. Of this 

description’ are the mischiefs of rural faction, in No. 46; the 
‘ portrait, of a housewife. in the country, in No. 51; and the 
charaeter of Mrs. Busy, in No. 138. These sufficiently prove, 
what would otherwise not have been readily conceived, that our 
author was intimately acquainted .with the various employments 
of domestic life in the country; and that even from the farm- 
yard and the stable, the kitchem and the dairy, he could draw 
abundant materials for humorous delineation. 

‘No. 59, which contains the character of Suspirius the 
screech-owl, gave birth to the Croaker of Goldsmith. in the 
Good-Natured Man, and’is a just and poignant ridicule ofa 
very troublesome species of eecentricity.’ 


Amongst other papers in the Rambler which. are re- 
-markable,for humour and delineation. of vanenare Dr. 
Drake classes, @ ww 


No. 61, a Londoner's visit to the country;. Ro. 62, a Young 
lady's impatience to see jondon: No. 79, the lingering ‘expec- 
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tation of an heir ; No. 82, The virtuoso’s account of his rarities ; 
No. 107, Properantia’s hopes of a year of confusion ; Nos. 113, 
and 115, Hymenzus’s history of his courtship; No. 217, the 
advantages of living in a garret; No. 123, the young trader 
turned gentleman ; No. 157, the bashful scholar; No. 161, the 
revolutions of a t; No. 177, the club of antiquaries ; No. 
179, the awkward merriment of a student; No. 182, Leviculus 
the fortune-hunter ; No. 191, busy life of a young lady ; No. 192, 
love unsuccessful without riches; No. 194, a young nobleman’s 
in politeness ; No. 195, a young nobleman’s introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of the town; Nos. 197 and 198, the 
legacy-hunter; No. 200, Asper’s complaint of the insolence of 
Prospero.’ 
But Dr. Drake remarks, that 


* the prevailing excellence of the Rambler, depends upon its moral 
and religious tendency, upou the vigour and originality of style 
and manner with which it inculcates the purest precepts of prac- 

‘ Where the topic is religious, meral, or sublime, no writer has 
clothed his ideas in more appropriate terms, or expressed them 
with equal harmony, dignity, and energy. He has judiciously 
aveided, in the solemn march of his periods, all ellipses of the 
relative pronoun; and in this respect he is the most correct 
model that we possess. In conversation, or in epistolary corres- 
pondence, the ellipsis may be used with advantage, inasmuch as 
it contributes to rapidity and ease; but in elevated and didactie 
composition, in all works which aspire to the character of correct 
elegance, it should be deented an unwarrantable omission. 

‘ Precision in the adoption and use of terms, one of the first 
requisites toward a perspicuous style, is peculiarly the characte-. 
ristic of Johnson’s composition; for, though his words are fre- 
quently on a gigantic scale, abstract, and of classic derivation, 
they are formed with a strict adherence to the analogy of the 
English language; they are accurately discriminated from each 
other, perfectly determinate in their meaning, and exclusively ap- 

vpropriated to their respective ideas. Hence, however definite 
may be the thoughts of our author, his language will be found 
saccurately to express his conceptions, and will, consequently, to 
the learned reader, prove uncommonly distinct, clear, and lumi- 
mous. 

‘ To verbal precision, it was the perpetual effort of Johnson 
to add all that harmony and splendour could confer; to words, 
therefore, peculiarly fercible and sonorous, he ‘has given a con- 
struction and an arrangement admirably calculated to impart the 
utmost dignity, melody, and nerve. Parallelisms, alliteration, 
verbal recurrences, and an abundant use ef metaphorical expres- 
sion, are some of the chief instraments to which he has had re- 
course. Inthe employment of metaphor he has been singularly 
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happy; he has seldom, if ever, confounded the literal with the. 
figurative sense ; both his metaphors and similies, therefore, are- 
consistent and complete in themselves, and display a resemblance 
sufficiently close to form the intended picture and impression on. 
' the mind. Pointed phrases, measured pauses, and correspondent. 
lengths of period, are, likewise, for the purposes of strength and 
harmony, in constant employ through the pages of the Rambler, 
and are very frequently productive of the most pleasing effects 
upon the ear, and of that richness and fulness of melody so well 
calculated to excite the emotions of elevation and grandeur. 

* The result of these exertions has been, what the author ever 
held in-view, the formation of a style perfectly original, and greatly 
more correct, dignified, and majestic, than any to which we had 
been accustomed. If we compare, indeed, the diction of any 
writer previous to the appearance of the Rambler with the style 
of that celebrated work; we must necessarily be astonished at the. 
contrast; the warmth, the strength, and magnificence of co- 
louring which give such life and vigour to the periods of Joha- 
son, are very sparingly discoverable in the works of his prede- 
cessors ; at the same time it must be confessed, that in sweetness, 
simplicity, and ease, he is but too often their inferior.’ 


We cannot say, that we always admire the style or the 
matter of the Rambler so much as Dr. Drake. _ In the dic- 
tion, there is often too much verbiage, and too great and 
too visible an effort to express common sentiments in an 
uncommon way. The most familiar ideas are indeed often 
so disguised in the stately which Johnson has thrown 
over them, that we find it difficult at first to recognise our 
fo Jalneon for erighunity of thought, may not eadteoeadiy 
to Johnson iginality o t, may not ue 
be imputed to the cone ant pe a St of his phraseology. 
The majesty of his language often hides the mean and ig- 
noble physiognomy of his ideas. The Rambler is, as every 
work must be, which professes to exhibit a correct delinea- 
tion of life and manners, full of common places; but the 
commen pogeet aereee occasionally make om o parade 
of wisdom, from the gorgeous apparel in W are 
arrayed, that they are tn mistaken for novel - 
vations, or for new and profound discoveries in ethics. The 
essays of Johnson, like the plumy ostrich, are made up 
more of feather than of substance. 

lf we take some of the papers even in the Rambler, dnd 
—- in the crucible of analysis, we should find, after 

ying the coloured surface and the extraneous orna- 
ment, that they contain but a small residuum of sterli 
sense. When Johnson gets possession of an ingot of gol 
he beats it out into @ smooth and oaiee, 
that we do not detect or do not regard the tenuity of the 
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—s superficies. Wesee splendour and we suppose 
solidity. 

Ths second volume of this work will probably be thought 
the most amusing, from the numerous biographical sketches 
which it contains of different essayists both male ahd fe- 
male. Few will agree with Dr. Drake in what he says 
on the letters of Mrs. Klopstock in the Correspondence of 
Richardson. 


‘ Those’ (letters), ‘ written by Mrs. Klopstock, the amiable 
wife of the great German poet, are, by many degrees, the most 
interesting, and possess, indeed, a peculiar naiveté from their 
broken English. A volume of fost letters,’ adds Dr. Drake, 
* would have been a treasure.’ 


How an increased quantity of this epistolary dulness, 
though expressed in-bad English, could be a treasure, we 
cannot possibly conceive. If there ever was a prodigality _ 
of affectation, hypocrisy, flattery, and falsehood, displayed , 
in any performance, it is in the correspondence of Richard- 
son. e must have a strong stomach who does not 
sicken at the perusal. 

Dr. Drake Eas bestowed too much time on Mrs. Carter, 
on account of her two contributions to the Rambler. Dr. 
Drake had little to do with her life, except in thé character 
of an essayist ; and in this respect a few lines would have 
sufficed to characterize her merits and defects.. The same 
remark is applicable to othet parts of the present work, 
which would have been benefited by a greater condensa- 
tion of the materials and avoidance of all digressive super- 
fluities. Dr. Drake should not have stretched his different 
personages on the canvass beyond their fair and proper di- 
mensions as writers of essays. This was the light in which 
it was principally his duty to yiew them, and to point out 
the peculiarities of style or sentiment by which they are 
characterized. We must again remark, that we wish Dr. 
Drake had not scented his pages so strongly with the fau- 
seating perfume of individual panegyric, particularly of 
living writers, who may attract his notice by some casual 
association. He who is indiscriminate in his praise, con- 
tributes most effectually to depretiate its value, and indeed 
to render it insignificant, if not contemptible. 
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Art. XIJ.—The Missionary, an Indian Tale. By Miss 
Owenson, 3 vols. London, Stockdale, 1811, price 11. 1s, 


WE shall make but few remarks on the present pro- 
diction, but give the heads of the tale‘in as concise a man- 
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ner a8 the eat i it. The taste for this kind of 
reading is'so-vabieus, that, what pleases one, another. will 
throw away in disgust. The:lady, who would delight in. 
the description “of a masked:ball,-given by the Lady Ann, 
so and so, or the elegant' and: fashionable attentions: of my 
Lord — , will find bat little interest in the account of 
traversing a dreary waste where the dry and hot air parches 
the lip and the feet tread, as in a channel of burning lava, 
or in perusing the hérrors of an auto da fé. Miss Owen- 
son’s former heroine figured away on ‘the classical soil of 
Athens: her present favourite is a native of Upper India. 
Invtead, therefore, of descriptions of:scenery, with which 
an English mind is familiar, .Miss Owenson makes us ac- 
erg with the black rock of ‘Bimbhar, leads us from 
Lier a so p Ps course. of the a from 
thore, she s us for our fatiguing. journey, by setti 
us dewh in the Sitidow ) Gardes .of” en, ike vale " 
Cashmire, She gives us.a fine view of the vast chain of 
the Indian Caucasus, and introduces us to no less a perso- 
nage than the Brachmachira, the beautiful Priestess of 
Cashmire. And, what is more, she makes us as familiar 
and as sociable with those gay —s Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Co. as if we had been brought up under the same 
firm all our lives, as well as with Monsieur Camdeo, the 


god of mystic love,-and a long et cetera of personages which 
make up the Indian mythol , 


“The hero of ‘this tale, ie performs his part with all 
possible dignity, is named Hilarion Count d’Acugna, bro- 
ther to the Duc d’Acugna, and nephew to the mer of 
Lisbon. Hilarion, in whese veins the royal blood of Por- 
tugal flowed, (his mother being of. the house of Braganza), 

ers up,:at the age of eighteen, the sacrifice of his worldly 
honours, and of his earthly possessions to heaven, and he- 
comes a monk of the order of St. Francis.. So exemplary 
is he for his sanctity, and so esteemed for his genius, that the 
monastery tito which this holy young gentleman had retired 
from ‘the splendour and pleasures of life, became the shrine 
of pilgrimage to mcr 4 pious devotees, who thought they. 
should get to heaven by a-nearer and safer cut, by taking 
the monastery of St. Francis:in their way, and tipping Hi- 
Jarion, who had obtained the title of man without a 
fault, with a retaining fee. The scenery around this mo- 
nastery’ was well calculated hy its: wildness, its solemnity, 
its | pwn and its. gloom, to produce on a spirit of genius 
and melancholy that enthusiasm which disdains the ordi- 
nery business of life. Hilarion, therefore, sighs to retire to 
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some * boundless desert, to live supérier to nature and to. 
nature’s laws ;’ he studies with unwearied assiduity, and 
during six years of this monastic seclusion, ‘ his —_ 
sinless life had been so distinguished by religious discipline 
and pious austerity, by dévotibnal zeal and fervid enthu- 
siasm,’ that the monks hugged themselves in high gleo 
with the hope that this redoubtable Hilarion would, at 
some future time, give their enemies the Jesuits a sound 
drubbing for all the.ill offices they had done them. Hila- 
rion;-however, who spends his days in devotional e s 
becomies moré and-niére gleonty ; he prefers to be ‘ c 
on the heetling clutf, rocked by the rising storm,’ or te bury 
himself ‘ amidst the rains of the Moorish castle, the com- 
panion of the solitary bittern,’ or to hang ‘ over the lake 
whose 'subtertaneous thunder scared all ears but his.’ 
These whim whams, in ordinary mortals, would be attri- 
buted to a little twist in the upper stories of the human 
frame; but in Hilarion they were deemed by the prior and 
. his associates as the ‘ mysterious working of divine grate ;’ 
and it was ‘supposed, that a miracle was about to be 
wrought. Hilarion, hearing these whisperings, begins to 
think himself a chosen vend for some important mission, 
and having, at the same time, a dream which makes a strong 
impression on his mind, and being also a gentleman of 4 
very extraordinary disposition, -and possessing a genius of 
that high order, ‘ which grasps by a single view, what mie- 
diocrity contemplates in detail,’ he determinés to penetrate 
into those regions, where no one had ventured before, and 
nothing will serve him but he must go to preach the doe- 
trine of a self-denying faith, im a land of luxury and en- 
. joyment, and ‘ attack, in the birth-place of Brahma, the 
vital soul of g religion, supposed to have existed by its en- 
thusiast votary beyond all era of human record.’ He 
goes, therefore, to India, on the sacred errand of setting 
- aside the holy Zreenocortee of the Hindoos, and knocking on 
the head Monsieur Camdeo, Mademoiselle Durga, and 
every other gentleman and lady who appedr in their: 
suite, whilst he instructs the natives in the true faith. 
At Lahore, he puts himself under the tuition ofa leatned 
Pundit, and forms am acquainianee with most of the dia- 
lects of Upper India. Thus armed, he resorts to publie 
meetings, consecrated tanks and j , and preaches 
with al! the eloquence of ‘ an inspired,’ but being listened 
to with ess conviction than curiosity, he is advised by the ~ 
Pundit to attend the ceremony of the Upaseyda and enter 
the lists with the other di ts. As we are now to bes . 
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come acquaint eh the Priestess of Cashmire, we will 
introduce ‘he? #@ Our readers in the author’s words. 

‘ In the centre of the vestibule, and on an elevated cushion, re« 

sed the venerable form of the Brahmin. His beard of snow fell 
beneath: his girdle; an air, still, ealm, and motionless,: diffused 
itself over his aged figure ; a mild and holy abstraction involved 
his ‘tranquil countenance ; no trace of human passions furrowed 
his éxpansive brow; all was the repose of nature, the absence of 
thortality; and he presented to the fancy and the mind, a fine 
and noble image of that venerated God, an incarnation of whose 
excellence he believed himself to be: A railing of gold and 
ebony marked the hallowed boundary, which none were permitted 
to pass, save the Prophetess of Cashmire. She sat near him, 
veiled only by that religious mystery of air and look, which in- 
volved her person, as a a cloud of evening mists threw its 
soft shadows round her. Forbidden the use of ornaments, by 
het profession, except that of consecrated flowers,‘ the scarlet 
berries of the sweet sumbal, the flower of the Ganges, alone en- 
wreathed her brow; a string of mogrées, whose odour exceeded 
the ottar of the rose, encircled her neek, with the dsandam, or 
three Brahminical threads, the distinguishing msignia of her dis. 
tinguished cast. Her downeéast eyes were fixed upon the mun- 
tras, the Indian rosary, which were twined round her wrist ; and 
o’er whose beads she softly murmured the Gayatras, or text of 
the Shaster. And when, with a slight motion of the head, she 
threw back the dark shining tresses which shaded her brow, in 
the centre of her forehead appeared the small consecrated mark 
of the tallertum. So finely was her form and attitude contrasted 
by the venerable figure of her aged grandsire, thai the spring of 
eternal youth seemed to diffuse its immortal bloom aid freshness 
round her, and she looked like the tutelar intelligence of the 
Hindu mythology, newly descended on earth, from the radiant 
sphere assigned to her in the Indian zodiac.’ ’ 


Hilarion does not spare his slaquence, aad takes all pos- . 


sible pains in this assembly to convince the simple Hi 
that they are all wrong,: and that his faith is the only one 
by. which they can be saved; and, though he does not suc« 
ceed in making one convert, he is encouraged by his friend, 
the Pundit, to hope, that Luxima, the Priestess ef Cash- 
mire, heatd him with some attention and interest, and is 
panes te believe, that if he could once convert this 
ovely idolatress, it wodld prove the redemption of het 
whole nation. The difficulty of gaining an interview with 
an Indian woman of, the Brahinthical cast is removed by 


the obligation the pri is under of perform 
ne matthip tothe sun on the banks arm Secrers 
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rivers, which exposes her to-the view ofithbee who choose 
to approach her. - as Sl 0 

Our missionary, who is horror-struck at the idolatry he 
witnesses, devotes his time to the 


‘ consideration of those pious plans by which he hoped, one day,. 
to shade the brow of the Heathen priestess with the sacred veil 
of the Christian nun.’ ‘ When the Pundit had awakened the 
hope of her conversion, and asserted the possibility of her influ- 
ence becoming the instrument of divine grace to her nation, then 
the Indian gradually became the sole and incessant subject of 
his thoughts,’ 


so much so, that even in prayer, she crosses his imagina- 
tion, and, when he asks from heaven a blessing on his en- 
terprize, he does not forget to beg one for the beautiful 
Luxima. Our fair readers, no doubt, will easily under- 
stand all this, and will have no hesitation in declaring, that 
Luxima has made a very large big holein the young monk’s 
héart. We must, however, beg leave to observe, ‘that at 
present the;,good Hilarion is unconscious of the mischief 
and havoc whick the god of love lias made in his breast. 
He happens to-take up his abode in a cave which is thus 
described. 


‘It was, a solemn and sequestered spot, where an eternal 
spring seemed to reign, and which looked like the cradle of in- 
fant nature, where she first awoke, in all her primeval bloom of 
beauty. It was a glen, skreened by a mighty mass of rocks, over 
whose bold fantastic forms and variegated hues dashed the sil-. 
very foam of the mountain torrent, flingmg its dewy sprays 
around, till, breaking into fiery rills, it stole into a branch of the- 
Behat, whose overflowing, at some distant period, had worn its 
way into the Heart of the rock, and produced a small sparry 
cavern which, from the splendour of the stalactites that hung 
like glittering icicles from its shining roof, had been named by 
the people of the country, the grotto of congelations. Wild and 
sequestered as was this romantic place, it yet, by its vicinity to 
the huts of somé goalas, or Indian’ shepherds, left not its inha- 
bitant wholly: destitute of such assistance as even his simple 4nd‘ 
frugal life might still require ; while, on every side, the luscious 
milk of the cocoa-nut, the fruit of the bread<tree, the nutritious 
grains of the-wild rice plant, the luxurious produce of innumer- 
able . fruit-trees and the pure bath of: the mountain spring, were 
juxuries supplied by nature, in, these ‘her loveliest and. favourite 
regions.’ - f 


In this delicious place Hilarion erects a ‘rude altar, on' 
which he places his crucifix and forms ‘his eouch of moss 
and dried leaves, his heart throbs with holy rapture when: 
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he kneels before the first shrine which was ever raised to 
‘his Redeemer, in the most distant and most idolatrous 
provinces of Hindoostan.’ In one of his pious rambles to- 
wards Sirinagur, to which place he was going, he observes 
a shrine erected on the basis of a river formed of the con- 
fluence of the Behat and a# ‘branch of the Indus. This 
shrine, which is placed oppdsite the rising sun, 


‘ already reflected the first ray of the effulgent orb, as it rose in 
all its majesty from behind the snowy points of the mountains of 
Thibet. Before the altar, and near the consecrated shrine, ap- 
peared a human form, if human it might be called, which stood 
so bright and so ethereal in its look, that it seemed but a tran- 
sient incorporation of the brilliant mists of morning; so light and 
so aspiring in its attitude, that it appeared already ascending 
from the earth it scarcely touched, to mingle with its kindred air. 
The resplendent locks of the seeming sprite were enwreathed with 
beams, and sparkled with the waters of the holy stream, whence 
it appeared recently to have emerged. A drapery of snow shone 
round a form perfect in grace and symmetry, One arm, deco- 
rated with a rosary, was pointed to the rising sun; the other, at 
intervals, was thrice applied to the brow, and the following incan- 
tation from the Brahminical scriptures was then slowly and so- 
lemnly pronounced: ‘ O pure waters! since you afferd delight, 
grant me a rapturous view of heaven; and as he who plunges into 
thy wave is freed from all impurity, so may my soul live, free 
from all pollution.” Thrice again bowing to the sun, the sup- 
pliant thus continued: ‘“ On that effulgent power, which is 
Brahmna, do I meditate : governed by ibat mysterious light which 
exists internally within my breast, externally in the orb of the 
sun, being one and the same with that effulgent power, since I 
myself am an irradiated manifestation of the supreme Brahma.” 

‘ This being of spiritual mystery, seemed then given up to a 
silent and religious rapture; and the mussienary, by a slight 
movement, changing his position, beheld the rapt countenance of 
the votarist, who had so sublimely 4ssimilated herself to the orb 
she worshipped, and the god she served. It was Luxima! At 
the rustling of his robe among the trees, she started, turned 
round, and her eyes fell upon his figure, while her own was still 
fixed in the graceful attitude of devotion. Silently gazing, in 
wonder, upon each other, they stood finely opposed, the noblest 
specimens of the human species, as it appears in the most oppo- 
site regions of the earth; she, like the east, lovely and luxuriant; 
he, like ghe. west, lofty and commanding: the one, radiant in all 
the lustre, attractive in all the softness which distinguishes her 
native regions ; the other, towering in all the energy, imposing in 
all the yigour, which marks his ruder latitudes: she, looking like 
acreature formed to feel and to submit; he, like a being created 
to resist and to command: while both appeared as the ministers 


¢ 
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and representatives of the two most powerful religions of the 
earth; the one no less enthusiastic in ber brilliant errors, than 
the other confident in his immutable truth. 

‘ The Christian saint and Heathen priestess remained for some 
time motionless, in look as in attitude; till Luxima, froma sud- 
den impulse, withdrawing her eyes, the sensation of amazement 
depicted in her countenance, was rapidly succeeded by a bashful 
and timid emotion, which rosed her cheek with crimson hues, 
and threw round her an air of shrinking modesty, which softened 
the inspired dignity of the offspring of Brahma. But when the 
priestess disappeared, the woman stood too much confessed ; and 
a feminine reserve, a lovely timidity, so characteristic of her sex, 
overwhelmed the missionary with confusion: he remained, lean- 
ing on his crosier, his eyes cast down tipon his beads, his lips 
motionless. 

* Luxima, who resembled as she—stood, the flower which con- 
tracts and folds upon itself, eveir to the influence of the evening 
air, was the first to interrupt this unexpected and mysterious in- 
terview; with a sudden movement she glided by the stranger, 
but with an air of chill reserve, of majestic distance, as though 
she feared the unhallowed vestment of infidelity should pollute 
‘the consecrated garb of vestal sanctity. He addressed her not, 
nor by a movement attempted to oppose her intention. He saw 
her proceed up an avenue of asoca-trees, which. received the glit- 
tering form of the priestess into their impervious shade. As she 
disappeared amidst the deepening gloom, she seemed, to the eye 
of her sole spectator, like the ray which darts its a lustre 
through the dark vapours gathered, by evening, on the brow of 
night. Still was his glance directed to the path she had taken ; 
still did the brilliant vision float on his imagination, till the sun, 
as it deepened the shadows of the trees around him, told how 
jong a reverie, so new and singular in its object, had stolen him 
from himself. He started, and moved unconsciously towards the 
bank of the stream, where traces of her idolatrous rites were still 
visible. Some unctuous clay, mingled with the ottar of the rose, 
strewed its perfume on the earth ; and near it lay a wreath of the 
buchampaca, the flower of the dawn, whose vestal buds blow with 
the sun’s first ray, and fade and die beneath his meridian beam, 
leaving only their odour to survive their transient blooms. 

‘ This wreath, so emblematic of the fragile loveliness of her 
who wore it, lay glistening in the sun. The missionary took it 
up. A prejudice, or a pious delicacy, urged him to let it drop: 
he knew that it had made a part of an idofatrous ceremony ; that 
it had been twined by idolatrous hands; but he could not forget, 
that those hands had looked so lovely and so pure, that they 
almost consecrated the act they had been engaged in: he wished 
also to believe, that those hands would yet adjust the monastic 
veil upen the Christian vestal’s brow; he blamed, ‘therefore, 2 
fastidiousuess, which almost resembled bigotry, and again took 
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up the wreath. If breathed of the musky odours which had 
effused themselves from the tresses of the Indian as she passed 
him; and thus awakened to the recollection of their interview, 
he wandered back to his grotto, forgetful of his intention to visit 
Sirinagur, and occupied only in reflecting on the accident which 
had thus rendered him a resident in the neighbourhood of the 
Priestess of Cashmire.’ ~ 


Mise Owenson has such a findiful and happy facility in 
her comparisons, her descriptiohs of persons, é&c.-as often 
makes us stare with amaze. Tus Luxima is described 
as 80 aspiring in her attitude, and so light as to appear as if 
she was ascending from the earth which she scarcel 
touches ; at another time, she is compared to aay of light, 
. to an evening Iris, as brilliant in hue and asi fapid in de- 
scent. She is thus likened to the Iris, when the missionary 
-—_ a second sight of her at her <a when 

e interrupts herin the act of repeating the vespers of her 
religion. He seizes her arm and exclaims, ‘ Mistaken 
being! know you what you do? that profanely you offer 
to the created that: which belongs to the Creator only !’ 

’ ‘Phe ice is now broken, and the difficulty of suecee agi 
gainmg an interview and holding converse with an Hindoo 
woman and a consecrated vestal, is got over, and they enter 
into a kind of religious conversation, if so it may be called. 
Luxima is indignant at Hilarion’s polluting her by his 
touch, and imperiously bids him depart, that by an imme- 
diate ablution in the consecrated waters, she might do away 
the stain. The missionary, however, is not so soon to be 


got rid of, but with great humility and in the most graceful 
attitude, tries to convince her how very proper it is that 
she should listen to him. He explains to her how extremely 
wrong and absurd her religion is, and how much happier 
and how much better-a a atom she would be, if she 


would abandon it and become a goed Catholic. Luxima 
answers him with great:spirst. She asks ‘him if he is not 
deceiving her, for is he not the ‘ daring infidel who, in the 
temple at Lahore,’ denied all faith in the triple god, the 
holy Treemoortee, who had boldly dared to imitate the 
sixth avatar aud was come to destroy the religion of na- 
tions and to substitute his own? She adds, however, that 
she thinks his power is very great and very fearful, for in 
the midst of the shrines of her gods, his im only fixed 
her eye, and his voice only left its accents oalae ear. .This 
declaration would afford all reasonable hope to the mest 
passionate and ardent lover in Christendom; but to our 
pious friend, Hilarion, it is but a cold kind of comfort, al- 
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though he could not help confessing to himself he had 
gained a something by prevailing on her to listen to him 
on the subject on which his heart was most devoutly fixed, 
(that of making a nun of Luxima) and through her to 
convert all the Hindoo nation. For, simple soul, he did 
not quite understand the meaning of that listlessness, that 
resticesness, and that very delightful feeling of impatience 
and fidgetiness, to which folks are subject when in love. 
This nervous disorder had now attacked our sober young 
‘monk, who had never seen or conversed with any women 
before beyond the confessional chair. ‘The feelings which 
he indulges towards Luxima, he believes to be entirely 
religious; and he believes that he feels as a religionist 
should feel.through the medium of his mission, and not as 
a man through the agency of his feelings. He looks for- 
ward therefore with ‘ religious patience, to.the moment 
when he should present, to the worshippers of Brahma a 
Neophyte, whose conversion would be the: sole miracle 
which graced his mission.’ . 

The next interview which Hilarion has‘ with ..Luxima 
wears a-more threatening aspect to his peate-of mind. 
He rescues a beautiful young fawn which belongs to her 
from the fangs of a wolf. In his battle with the animal, 
which he kills, he gets a wound in the arm; but. he ma- 
nages to carry the fawn in his bosom to his grotto, and ism 
the act of bathing the lacerated animal when he perceives 
Luxima at’ the entrance, who, guided by the track of 
-blood, had come in search of her favourite. She is de- 
lighted to find it, but still more: so, to find the monk so 
tenderly employed. 3, 

Luxima binds up the wound in, Hilarion’s:arm, and 
whilst she is doing this charitable office, Cupid, that very 
mischievous eif, is not idle either with the sensitive doc- 
tress, or the wounded monk. This interview would make 
a pretty subject for the pencil ; the. description of the 
grotto is given in Miss Owenson’s best style. 


* As she spoke, her eyes fell in bashful disorder, beneath the 
fixed look of the missionary; and again gently raising their 
dewy light threw around the cavern, a glance of wonder and 
curiosity. The sun was setting radiantly opposite to its en- 
trance, and the spars of its vaulted roof shone with the hue 
and: lustre of vivid rubies: pure rays of refracted light fell 
from the golden crucifix on the surface of the marble altar ; 
and the figure of the monk, habited only in a white jama finely 
harmonized with the scene, and gave the grotto that air of en- 
chantment which the Indian fancy delights to dwell on.’ 
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The monk very potently attends Luxima part of the 
-way home, and both drink such large draughts of love, 
that on reflection, the monk is alarmed at the ascendancy 
‘which the captivating “bidian has gained’ in his: heart. 
He meditates 4 ‘lasting''separation from this dangerots 
and fascinating object.‘of his continual contemplatidm ; 
but the precipitate resolutions and the violent determina- 
tions of lovers are seldom strictly kept. So it is with the 
missionary. Every interview with Luxima contributes 
to strengthen her influence.. His hopes of converting her - 
however become. stronger, and he flatters himself that he 
sees “a dawning grace shed its pure light over the dark 
prejudices of her wandering mind.’ Roaming one even- 
ing near the consecrated grove, where Hilarion frequently 
meets ‘Luxima, he is startled on finding a silver crescent 
engraven in Arabic characters, with the name of the 
Prince Solyman Sheko. Our poor missionary now suffers 
all the tortures of jealousy; and before4he can recover 
himself he perceives the prince, (who, we should have 
informed our readers, was encamped near the residence 
of Luxima, and having seen her in the temple, is enrap- 
tured with her charms.) The description which follows 
of the despair of the monk, his reffections, -and the inter- 
view between Luxima, the princé, and Hilarion, when 
Solyman discovers their passion for each’ other, is highly 
wrought up, and doe$ great credit to the writer. In the 
‘midst of this tender scene Luxima fancies she sees a face 
looking at her from one of the consecrated trees, which 
she takes to: be the vision of Brahma, who came to save 
and redeem her. While the monk tries to convince her 
of the improbability of the vision, she suspects that they 
have been. discovered, and therefore anticipates her pu- 
nishment, which is the forfeiture of cast. Torn by con- 
flicting passions, they part with the intention of having 
one more meeting and then of bidding a long adieu. The 
hour arrives, and Hilarion meets his Luxima, but, not as 
he was wont to see her, did she now appear before him. 


*‘ She was kneeling on the earth, pale, and much changed in 
her appearance, and seemingly invoking the. assistance of hea- 
ven .with fervid devotion.. No comsecrated; flewer: bloomed 
amidst the redundancy of her neglected tresses, ; No transpa- 
ant draper shadowed, with arg“! sngw, as ouaoee of her 
perfect form:. her hair loose and disshe a ip, digarde: 
round her; and she was habited.in the, = big las i 
outcast—a habit coarse end rude, and; calgulated.to resist the 


vicissitude of climate to which such unhappy wanderers’ are 
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exposed. A linen veil partly shaded her head; her mantras 
were fastened round ber arm with an idol figure of Camdee: 
from the dsandam which encircled ker neck, was suspended a 
small cross, given her by-the missionary ; and those symbols of 
faith and idolatry expressed the undecided state of her mind 
and feelings, which truth taught by love, and error confirmed 
by Aabit, still divided. ually resembling in her look, her 
dress, and air, a Christian Magdalene, or a penitent priestess of 
Brahma. In this qbject so sad and so touching, nothing ap- 
peared to change the resolutions of the missionary, but much 
to confirm them. It was a fine image of the conquest of virtue 
over passion, and the most tender of women seemed to set a 
bright example to the firmest of men.’ 


He takes a solemn farewell of her, and is in the act of 
giving her his blessing, whilst the agonies of death seem 
to convulse his frame and that of the beautiful Luxima. | 


* At that moment, sounds came confusedly on the winds, and 
growing louder “the ear seemed to pierce the heart of the Indian. 
She exclaims with a shriek so soon so soon, does death overtake 
= Now then farewell for ever! leave me to die and save thy- 
self,’ ' 


The missionary catches her in his arms, and seeks re- 
fuge in the mighty excavation of a pile of rocks. This 
excavation proves to be the temple in which the priestess 
of Brahma presided herself; and here enters a procession 
of Brahmins, each holding in his hand a branch of the 
gloomy and sacred ocynum, the symbol of the dreadful 
ceremony of brahminical excommunication. .The chief 
of these venerable Hindoos after giving glory to Vishnu, 
proclaims that 
* He who talks to the wife or the widow of a brahmin, at a 
place of pilgrimage, in a consecrated grove, or-at the conflu- 
ence of rivers, incurs the punishment of guilt; the seduction 
of a guarded priestess is to be repaid with life; but if she be 
mot only guarded, but eminent for good qualities, he is to be 
burnt with the fires of divine wrath !’ bi 


At seems that, two brahmins passing the consecrated 
ve which led to the pavillion of the priestess, they saw 
Prince issue from its shades, and being alarmed 
‘for the of their priestess, they repaired at the same 


hour the following —~ and were eye witnesses of the 
? 


scene we have menti when Hilarion, overcome by 


his i and the contendin ons of loye and 
jealousy, bad declared his love. Oe clone and dread- 
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ful sentence of forfeited cast a panes on Luxima, and 
she is left to wander a forlorn and wretched life branded 
with the ‘stamp of in and of shame. Concealed in 
this tentple the ; pair hear this sentence, at the 
conebasion of which Luxima faints, and the missionary 
_ beholds'the woman whom he loves lying apparently lifeless, 


‘ and save by him alone, abandoned and abhorred by all. He 
saw. her an innocent and unoffending victim, offered by him- 
self, by his mistaken zeal and imprudent passion, on the altar 
of a rigid and cruel superstition.’ 


On the vecovery of her senses, Luxima receives com~ 
fort from the soothings of the missionary, for Miss O. very 
truly observes, ‘ where a true and perfect love exists, 
there is 2 melancholy bliss in the sacrifices made for its 
ry) > The missionary exclaims, *O Luxima, lost to 
thee for ever,.as lover or as husband, thinkest thou that I 
can: also abandon thee as: y and as friggd.’ He ashy 
her if she has courage to follow him to dist ions as 
his disciple only, by ee the cross of Christ, 
devote her young and blooming life exclusively to heaven. 
Luxima most ae eonsents, and the missionary bap- 
tizes his convert at the first stream at which they arrive. 
They then set forward on their pilgrimage, in order to 
overtake the caravan, and get to Goa, where it was his 
intention of placing Luxima in a religious house. . The 
virtuous strug of the missionary, and the hardships 
and dangers which the forlorn pair endure after qui 
the ise of Cashmire, are extremely well 
They overtake the earavan just in time to save them from 
death, which was menacing them from thirst and fatigue. 
But safety and peace are not attendants on the unfortunate. 
missionary and his lovely neophyte. For Hilarion is 
arrested by order of the inquisition. Having disgraced 
his coadjutor on first setting out on his mission, the mam 
vows revenge, and accuses him of heresy and the seduction: 
of the Indian priestess. Hilarion is conducted in chains 
to the prison of the inquisition, and Luxima placed in a 
convent at Goa. , 

It so happens that the Pundit of am ae had sug> 
gested to the missio the conversion riestess, 
is at Goa when ‘hen: victine of religious aod arrives 
He, therefore, looking upon: himself as the remote cause 
of their misfortunes, Tepurmines to use every exertion to 
avert the horrid sentence that is about te be passed on the 
innocent missionary. He contrives to effect the escape 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 23, June, 1811. N 
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of Luxima from the convent; and endeavours to; foment a 
rebellion, by which means he hepes to rescue the'mission- 
ary. At length the awful day arrives when, the sentence 
is pronounced, and Hilarion is condemned to be-humt at 
the stake for heresy, breach of monastic vow, and:seduction 
of a neophyte. Luxima, who had been concealed-by the 
Pundit in his house, sees the procession_pass by her win- 
dow, and contrives to get out of: the house and folléw it. 
Beholding the lighted pile, she catches a glimpse of the 
missionary’s figure through the waving flames. She sprin 
upon the pile exclaiming, ‘ My beloved I come.’ The 
missionary bursts from the hands of the: executioner, and 
snatches he from the horror: of her impending ‘fate. 
Luxima’s sudden appearance and repeated cries of 
‘ Brahma,’ rouse the spirits of the Hindoos, who’ were- 
spectators of the: scene. Recognizing their celebrated. 
riestess, they rush forward to rescue:her and to. aven 
their slighted faith. They fall with fury on the Christians. 
The missiona¥¥, in protecting’ Luxima, receives-a' wound 
by the hand of a fanatic, who fears he will escape. \\But 
though Hilarion is not materially hurt, the same dagger 
pierces the bosom of Luxima. In the ensuing confusion 
they escape, by aid of the Pundit, to the sea shore, where 
seizing a boat they. place the wounded Luxima. on board, 
and row off they .know not where... They: land on-some 
and find a cayern, where Luxima in a short time gives 
up the ghost. This scene is well described, but our limits 
will not permit us to extract it. by bn 
Miss Owenson tells us that, when. the guards: of: the: 
inquisition arrived in the cavern to search for the fugi- 
tives, they found only a pile partly consumed, and the 
ashes of such aromatic plants as the Hindoos,. usually 
burn with the bodies of their deceased friends; at’ the 
funereal pyre, and that the apostolic’ nuncio of India was 
never heard of more. But we are informed that some 
length of years after this an European philosopher, visit-; 
ing the vale of Cashmire, entered the grotto of eongela- 
tions, and that the natives pointed it out as the residence 
of a recluse for many years. He was described asa 
stranger, who had appeared amongst them, who had led 
a lonely and innocent life, who prayed at the confluence 
of rivers at the rising and the setting of the.sun, and 
whose ‘ life slowly wearing away, gradually faded in 
death.’ On missing him for pal mornings, an Intlian 
a going into the grotto found him dead at the foot 
ef an altar. ior a8 iis 
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_ Beside hinl' lay a small urn. formed ’of:the'sparry congela- 
tions of‘ he A se ron hi Of Opening it, it was only fouhd:to'contain' 
some asheés;'a’ctoss stained ‘with: blood, atid the dsandam of. ar 
Indian brahinin.’ On’ the lwéid surface of the wm were carved 
some characters which formed: the name of ‘Luxima f>: % 
We forbear to make many. remarks on ‘this performance. 
of Miss Owenson, after having given the .heags of the, 
story soamply. But we must-in justice say, that.in paints 
ing: the..mvissionary’s ‘feelmgs, his virtuous-strug 
remorse, ‘his love,’and the delieacy of his conduet-and bes. 
haviour to the’ beloved: object of ‘his affections, : Missi 
Owenson has ‘displayed great ‘force of expression, anthay 

vow of rich coloaring. At the same time we 

rocky it condemn’ her ' numerous conceits; and her fre 

ly’ affected phraseology: Miss ' Owenson | should 

earn to divest her style of its luxuriant redundancies, and" 

ls ‘write in a more simple and naturaf ‘thatiner: « ‘She’ 
wou then note cme: gad mond permandet aulmingss, | 
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Ais, hig Commentary on ihe T: venti 'Rip- 
i particularly ina State o at als By 
ate Geoghegan, Menber. of the Ro tie Wd a ‘Collefe 0 
ur, ZeOns, reer! 4 ner of 
“ener Edinburgh, ‘t EN 81c0 de 
—- Dublin. tl ighity, 16 e10; "ie 


LOS er ee | eee 


\) EV.ERN, attempt ta, throw. new lig ope of 
treating # “pmplaint of Laws nent 40 ace 


dangerous conse t. wbich Oras the apt 
jack af the present p iat ee ‘entitle ny most re- 
spectinl cpnyideration. Mn ghegan’ the prac- 


tice and. opinion of preceding: writers, and he articularly 
censure; all violent attempts to push the hernia back into 
the abdomen, mhile.it is more distended than, the aperture. 

Mr. Geoghegan ‘says that the, mode of. treatment. which 
follows has heen pursued with s success in more, than, thirty- 

ix-apne since 1796. . ae ’ eedsanl 


“lp priate, says he, ¢ the patient i in 4 recumbent position, with 
hid stiduldérs' a little raised to relax'the trunk, ‘but. the ‘pelvis 
not’ raised, ‘as' that would’ put the fascie on thestretch ; the 
kiniees' dre to be drawn up; if the parts have not been irritated 
by handling them, or the body disturbed by jolting it about, 
or by any such roughness, I pe directly to apply cloths, 
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wet with cold water, 4 the entire body naked to the air, 
the doors and windows being open, this practice usually suc- 
o¢eds within an hout, if it does not, 1 surround the hernia with 
Yay hand or hands, at about its middle, in the way that | would 
grasp a gum elastic bottle, to press out its air or other contents, 
gently 4 we comme bag sides, always holding in view that 
a temas is to be exp , and net pusied up, and that a little 
assistance to the compressing force, which the coats of the in- 
testine, (re-acting from distension) are exerting, by. lessening its. 
area, even in small degree, the air will be strongly impelled 
against the part of the tube which is closed, and through whiek 
itia. only necessary that it should obtain exit, to effect our pus- 
pose. When it is smail, as in femoral. hernia, or in protrusions, 
which do not,pass below the groin, or are elsewhere. situated, it 
tuay be done with the fingers. and. thumb of one hand; having 
applied the hands, I do not remove them for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, aware that reiterated, impulses irritate, and that the 
effects of compression are lost each time that it is intermitted.” 


In éases *' which have been long strangulated, and are 
accompanied with great pain and tension,’ Mr. G. places 
liis chief reliance on bleeding. ‘Fite tobacco glyster is his 
next, remedy, which in a robust, subject. he applies in the 
preportion of one dram to a pint of water, while he makes 
use of only half 4 dram for the first trial in a debilitated 
eaiient. Mr. G. makes sensible remarks on the truss, 
which should be applied. after the hernia has been returned 
into the abdomen, to prevent future protrusion. 


—=—— 








Art. XIV.—The Art of ‘preserving all Kinds of animal 
‘and vegetatile Substances for several Years. A Work 
published by ordér of the French Minister of the Ene 

terior on the R of the Board of Arts and Manu- 
facturés. By M. Appert.’ Translated from the French. 
London, Black, 1811, price 5s. 


THIS'is the most useful and ingenious work of the 
Kind we ever met with; and it will be found a great ae~ 
quisition to every mistress of a family or superintendent 
of a kitchen. The process, which M. Appert adopts, is at 
once easy te understand and to practise. M. Appert.has 
es and studied the art of preserving in ite 

ifferent branches for forty-five years, and from the ac- 
count which he gives of his rooms, set apart for carryi 
on his preserving processes, he appears to have brought 
the art to great perfection. 
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In the preservation of meats and v bles the great 
object to be attained is the entire exclusion of the ‘air. 
For this purpose M. Appert prefers bottles mate with 
wide necks, and those necks made with a proj — 
on the interior of the surface, so that, when the cork has 
been forced into the neck of the bottle, it will be so com- 
pressed in the middle as to 7 any expansion which 
may arise from the operation of heat upon the substance 


enclosed in the bottle. Vegetables after M. -Aip- 
’s method, put into bottles, then placed in what 
calls his water bath, and boiled a in time, wilt 
reserve their colour and flavour for mionths and years. 
E hegrrt 


n the same manner, meats also be un- 
Guced fon, eh celta done, oth wea, taal bles, 
&c. all ready for the table. M. Appert preserved rounds 
of beef, fillets of mutton, fowls an — , after this 
method, and sent them to sea, together with vegetables, 
gravy, and preserved milk, and when after the 
space of four months and ten days, eighteen different 
kinds of preserved food retained thete freshness, and had 
not und the smallest change. His method is partly 
to dress the meats in the a y first, then to put 
them into jars, well corked down, and place them upright 
in the water bath to boil for a given time. When they 
are taken out great care must be observed in examining 
the vessels in which the provisions are enclosed, for fear 
of any little flaw, occasioned from the heat. We think 
the most ingenious of his processes is that of preserving 
milk, cream, and eggs. This is done in the same simple 
way, and the articles will retain their sweetness and fresh- 
ness for more than a year, and even eighteen months. 
Butter and whey may be obtained from the milk and 
cream thus preserved. The cream, at the end of twe 

was found as fresh as if prepared the same day. 

. Appert’s observations on preserving fruits with sugar 
are very judicious; the strength of the sugar is apt to 
destroy part of the flavour of the fruit, and to deprive it 
of its pleasant acidity. M.Appert therefore adopts the | 
use of syrup of in its place; but as that cannot 
easily be obtained in this country in sufficient quantity, 
we must be contented with our sugars as hevetalitan i 
preserving fruits, &c. in the water bath, as we do our 
young gooseberries, great nicety is required in maintain- 
ing a “- degree of heat, and in corking down the 
bottles. The receipts which M. Appert gives for his 
various preserves, are most excellent, and so very plain, 
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that a child may comprehend his method of management 
without the mallee difficulty. Meat, game, poultry, and 
fish, which have the preparatory dressing prescribed by 
M. Appert, and have received the requisite boiling in. the 
water bath, need only to be heated in order to be seryed 
up at table. Another.great convenience is that substances 
thug preserved, do not, as might be imagined, requite to 
be consumed as soon as they are opened. They may be 
used eight or ten days after they ~ been uncorked., 
Infinite advantage would be ‘derived by supplying our 
wavy with meats and vegetables preserved after the me- 
thod which M. Appert recommends. From the letters 
which the author has published from the minister of the 
Interior, from General Caffarelli and Admiral Allemand, 
&c. we cannot doubt but that he has most happily suc- 
ceeded in bringing to perfection this very useful branch 
of cookery. e very strongly recommend this valuable 
little volume to the carefal attention of every house- 
keeper. Too much cannot be said of its merits, nor too 
great praise given to M. Appert for his perseverance in 
the improvement of this highly useful science. Before 
we conclude we will extract Admiral Allemand’s letter to 
the author. 


* I communicated your letter, Sir, to the captains under my 
orders, and they tasted the day before yesterday the vegetables 
I purchased of you fourteen months ago, one bottle of which 
my maitre d’hotel had by accident left in the store room. As 
green peas and beans are just beginning to be gathered, the 
officers actually believed your preserved vegetables to be fresh, 
so well had you succeeded; they wish to purchase .a. large 
quantity of them, as well as soup, fruit, and meat in bottles. I 
shal] also take a considerable quantity for myself at the end of 
the season. 

‘ I am so well persuaded, Sir, of the infinite advantage which 
would attend the providing a quantity of articles for the use ef 
the sick on board, that if his excellency the minister of the marine 
and colonies, should do me the honor to ask for my opinion, I 
shall not hesitate to confirm this my opinion, as well for the 
sake of the government and of the sick, as of yourself. I shall 
take the earliest opportunity to speak with him on the subject. 
Accept the assurance of my high consideration. On boned the 
Imperial ship Le Majesteux, at anchor off the Ile d’ Aix. 

‘7th March, 1807. ' (Signed) Allemand.’ 
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“Art. X V.—Serthons by the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of 
t. 


Manaccan, and of 


Anthony, in Cornwall. A new 
Volume. 


London, Longman, 1810, 8vo. pp: 401. 
iitas Gaca .ggtori’ “iti ‘ 

THIS volume comprises twenty-one sermons on the 
eae subjects: ' ha a 


'* Augastus:Cajgar, and the wise men.’—‘ The unknown God.’ 
— Incidental proofs of our Saviour’s divinity.’—‘ Joseph and 
Nicodemus.’—‘ Cajaphas, Mary Magdalene, the travellers to 
Emmaus, Thomas, the disciples recognising our Saviour after 
his resurrection, the apostles.—‘ Pontius Pilate.’—‘ Christian 
sensibility”—‘ Christian prudence.’-—‘ Our Saviour’s passion.’ 
—* The Yws.’—* The Arabs.’—‘ The universality of the chris- 
tian religién’—* The coming of Christ's kingdom.’—‘ The par- 
ticular’ Frovidence’of God.’—* The public worship of God,’— 
* The Lord’s supper.’ —‘ The old country charch.’—*‘ The situa- 
tion and duties of the husbandman.’—‘ Energy and simplicity 
in. preaching the gospel’?—‘ The conduct of a clergyman,’— 
‘ The purity of the clerical character.’ . 


We shall not say any thing on the doctrinal points which 
are formally discu or occasionally mentioned in. these 
discourses. Polemical topics are best avoided in the 
sanctuary of peace. A clergyman, would act wisely to 
avoid them altogether, and to confine his preaching to the 
weightienmatters of justice, mercy, and truth, enforced by 
the great Christian argument of a judgment to come. 

In p. 13, Mr. Polwhele says of Jesus that ‘the prince, . 
whose nativity was thus expected and hailed, was a person 
in whom the world was interested; in whom not only the 
Jews, but the heathen were interested. * * * This 

hraseology is not sufficiently dignified for the subject. 
The word ‘ interested’ is too familiar. The appearance 
of the Messiah ought not to be spoken of like that of a per- 
son who makes his debut in a novel. In the same 
Mr. P. says, ‘ It became the providence of God to dispose 
the universal mind, for the advent of this illustrious per- 
sonage,* * *. We know of only one ‘ universal mind, 
and that is the mind of God himself; but how can we sa 
that ‘ it became God to dispose’ his own mind? Mr. Po. 
whele undoubtedly means, the minds of all men; then 
why., not say so in plain words}; Abstract, generalities 
should seldom be introduced in popular sermons. We 
must stop to remark that it is a little arrogant to. talk of 
what is, or is not ‘ becoming the providence of God.’ 
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We know nothing of the matter. It behoves us to tremble 
and adore; but not to presume to determine what is ‘ be- 
coming,’ or ‘ unbecoming,’ as it relates to the works of 
God, or to the ways of his providence. * 

The following remark from the sermon on ‘ Christian 
sensibility,’ p. 115, is judicious and acute. The ‘author 
says that a man is ‘ often recalled from his erners into 
the paths of rectitude, by the instrumentality of those 

ions, which fifst occasioned his Geviation; Mr. 
Polwhele indulges in occasional bursts of invective against 
different species of unbelievers; but we would ask the 
preacher whether he, as a disciple of Jesus, ought not 
rather to commiserate, than to upbraid, all who are in 
error? Are they not rather objects of tender eajppassion, 
than of intolerant invective? Are they not rather to be 
instructed with meekness, than condemned in wrath? We 
may, if we please, call those, who do not think as we do, 
hypocrites and knaves; but when the religious teacher 
does this, does he not, with the same breath, prove that 
he is an alien from the genuine spirit of that doctrine 
which he professes to revere? In p. 131, Mr. Polwhele 
_ of some ‘ pretended philosopher,’ of whom he says, 

t 


‘there never perhaps appeared since the days of the gospel, a 
character more obnoxious to society. He was aman whose 
specious arguments shook the faith of superficial minds, while 
his fair show of morality imposed on the more discerning. . But 
if we reflect on the obvieusly pernicious tendency of his pos- 
thumous works, we may be justified, perhaps, in conceiving 
that his virtue was as visionary as his theoretical tenets: for 
who will assert that a strictly moral man would attempt, by 
every method, to insinuate the most corrupting notions into the 
mind, or would industriously fabricate a system in which nature 
becomes a chaos, and which militates against all that is good 
and virtuous ?—There seems an affinity between an unbelieving 
and an unfeeling heart.’ 


We are by no means certain*to whom the preacher 
alludes in the above passage, but we believe to the de- 
ceased author of ‘ Zoonomia,’ and the ‘ Loves of the 
Plants.’ If our conjecture be right, we hardly think the 
author justified in * conceiving’ that his virtue was as 
unsubstantial as his philosophy. There are many persons 
still living who would bear testimony to the contrary, to 
whom he ministered by his skill when sick, and relieved 
by his bounty when in need. Mr. Polwhele and others, 
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who write on such subjects, would do well to observe one 
great Christian rule, the of which has caused much 
strife and misery in the world; ‘ supGe nor that ye be not 


ay mal 
* Hume, Gibbon, Darwin, and many others of i 
notoriety, are gone to their account, where, (happily for 
them) their sentence does not depend on the 

ition of the orthodox. In Mr. Polwhele’s sermon, 
entitled ‘ The old Country Church,’ there are some } 
thoughts, but often ill expressed and occasionally spoiled by 
dilation. The sentiment in the following is pleasing, but 
there is too much strut and pomp in the diction. 


‘ Whilst you feel, then, that in this church your forefathers 
worshipped, as you worship, one and the same god, “ who was, 
and who is,” their heavenly parert, and your heaveuly parent, 
the aisles, where you tread, must seem holier ground ; the pil 
jars must wear a statelier aspect; the roof must fling over you 
a shadow more awful, and the windows reflect on youa radiance 
more glorious.’ ‘ : 


The sermon on ‘The situation and duties of the hus- 
bandman’ is on a subject admirably adapted to awaken the 
attention of a country congregation. We heartily com- 
mend the judgment of Mr. Polwhele in selecting such a 
topic; but we cannot bestow much praise on his manner 
of treating it. Mr. Polwhele is often feeble and languid 
where he might have been animated and energetic. Mr. 
Polwhele thus tamely renders the well known sentiment 
of Virgil, which seems oe to lament the want of - 
that inward serenit satisfaction, which a cor life 
is so well calculated to inspire, but in which rustics, im all 
ages and climes, have been so generally deficient. 


‘ O fortunatos minium sua si bona nérint, ‘ 
Agricolas.” * Virg. Georg. II. 458. 


‘ Happy,’ says Mr. Polwhele, p. 320, ‘ indeed, husband. 
men! would ye be, were ye but sensible of your own “4 
piness!’ Mr. Polwhele adds: ‘For then would ye 

i religious, and your religion would shew 
your gratitude to God, your benevolence to man, and your 
respect for yourselves.’ Thisis all very well: bat we ob- 
ject to the word ‘ conspicuously,’ as it 1s here coupled with 
‘ religious.’ For this ‘ a ages tends to convey the 
idea of ostentatious publicity, which is adverse to all re- 
ee a my be that of the saints. But Mr. Pol- 
whele talks of these ‘conspicuously religious husbandagea," 
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shewing forth their gratitude, their benevolence, &e. &c. 
Now, according to our humble notions, the true feeling ef 
devotional regard shrinks from all ‘ conspicuous’ parade, 
all shewings forth of its aspirations of gratitude and lave, 
The sincere religionist secludes them from all public gaze 
within the secret. chambers of his own breast, and though 
they will often drop, like the dew from heaven, in acts of 
beneficence, yet that beneficence itself will not be ‘ conspi- 
cuously displayed.’ No; the beneficent devotee, whethey 
he be husbandman or artizan, whether a merchant or ‘a 
> will not let his left hand know what his'right hand 
oth. ; i 
It is our opinion, (but we speak it with great deference 
to Mr. Polwhele, who, no = t, understands these things 
much better than we do), that a minister of Christ in his 
instructions to his flock, should at least show, that his ex- 
hortations are disinterested, and not secretly instigated by 
the strong stimulus of selfishness. Mr. Polwhe!e does not 
fail to tell his husbaadmen, when they have become ‘ con- 
spicuously religious,’ that they will pay their tithes ‘ with 
gece J and cheerfulness.. ‘ Ye would tremble,’ says 
r. Polwhele, p. 325, ‘at the iniquity of those who defraud 
their pastor, lest God should withhold from them his bles- 
sings for ever.’ Mr. P. has here, with great earnestness, 
aie one word for God and two for himself. We cer- 
tainly think it right, that farmers should pay their tithes ; 
but we do not think, that it was Mr. Polwhele’s place to 
remind them of this. It was hardly consistent with the 
delicacy and decorum of the pulpit, and it had too much 
the appearance of that worldlymindedness, not only from 
- the reality, but from the suspicion ef which it behoves a 
Christian minister to be free. v 
From several passages in this sermon of Mr. Polwhele, 
we are led to infer, that his farmers are like the farmers in 
many other _- a querulous, hard-hearted, and selfish 
race. Mr. Polwhele, however, does not disguise their 
faults, but uses great openness of reproof. He tells them, 
p- 334, that he has ‘certainly detected in many a selfish- 
ness, a malevolence, which have no fellowship with the 
social virtues.’ We are not sure, whether part of what 
follows is not rather out of place in the pulpit ; but, at any 
rate, we are convinced, that it must have been too piointedly 
levelled against particular individuals, to co ) the evil 
it was meant to cure, or to excite any emotions in their 


breasts but those of ill-will towards the author of the 
rebuke. , 
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‘It isa melancholy reflection, that selfishness so often prevails 
over the sense of right and wrong: and it is more melancholy, 
to discover this principle of cupidity, among you, who (as I think 
I have abundantly proved) ought to be of all men the most ge- 
nerous., Nothing, however, can be more true, than that, as seon 
as the report of a scarcity began to fill almost all ranks of people, 
with apprehension, you immediately withheld your corn from the 
market, were industrious in concealing the quantity which you had 
laid up in your granaries, and raised the price of what you were 
forced to sell, to a most exorbitant amount ; insomuch, that you 
debarred the poor around you, from those common necessaries 
of ‘life, which God had placed in your hands, to render you the 
instruments of good to your fellow-creatures. Even to the la- 
bourers in your fields, who had eaten of your own bread, and 
drank of your cup, you were disposed to deny the usual suste- 
nance: and, if you vouchsafed the ordinary supplies, it was upon 
no better principle, than you fed your horses or your oxen, in 
order to preserve that health and strength of body, without which 
daily labour must have stopt short, and the cultivation of the 
farm have been suspended.” . rey? 


There was something too coarse and invidious in the 
above; and what good could ‘Mr. Polwhele hope to effect 
by fomenting jealousies and dissensions, malevolence and 
animosity, between the farmer and his labourers? Mr. 
Polwhele could surely have contrived some more gentle, _ 
more Christianlike, and we will add, more efficacious mode — 
of reproving the selfishness of his parishioners at Kenwyn. 

There is one sentence in the sermon on which we have 
made the above femarks, which we did not expect to see 
introduced into a discourse addressed to Cornish husband- 
men. 

‘ There is doubtless,’ says Mr. Polwhele,’ ‘ a propensity in 
mankind to exclude the Deity from his own creation, while they 
attribute to second causes what ought fo be referred only to a 
superintending providence.’ 


’ We are not in the habit of laying wagers, or we think we 
might bet Mr. Polwhele considerable odds, that not one of 
his congregation ever, either felt, or heard of the aforesaid 
‘ propensity in mankind toexclude the Deity from his own 
creation.” When Mr. Polwhele talks of mankind attribut- 
ing ‘ to second causes, what ought to be referred only to a 
superintending providence,’ we cannot suppose, that he 
means to treat the knowledge of second causes with con- 
tempt. For if we were to exclude second causes from the 
mind, how should we acquire any knowledge of a first? 
For what do we know of the Deity but from his wogks? 
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How do we prove his existence but from his works? How 
do we demonstrate his attributes but from his works? How 
do we show, that he is all-powerful, wise, and but 
from his works? But what are all his works, considered 
in their successive operations but second causes? @r, in 
other words, causes subordinate toa first? The knowledg 
of second causes almost necessarily leads the mind to con- 
template a first, a cause of causes, a being of beings, who 
has life in himself, of whom alone we can say, that he is and 
was, that he ever has been, and willever be. We believe 
that atheism, meaning by atheism a disbelief in a first 
cause, is of most rare occurrence; indeed it seems almost 
impossible in a sound state of mind. Is there not an in- 
stinctive renitency to what is called atheism in the breast 
both of the savage and the sage? Atheism is, in fact, a 
species of mental derangement, and wherever it occurs, it 
is more the object of humane commiseration than of ma- 
jevolent abhorrence. 

These sermons of Mr. Polwhele do not, on the whole, 
appear to us to indicate much vigour of thought or force of 
diction. They abound in common place sentiments, often 
_ vaguely and feebly expressed. 








Ant. XVI.—Carmina Selecta, tum Graca, tum Latina, 
Richardi Pauli Jodrell Junioris, quorum Omnia feré 
intra annum etatis decimum octavum Alumnus Schole 
Etonensis, conscripsit. _ Londini, typis R. Taylor et 
Socii. 1810, 8vo. pp. 107. 


THE name of the author of these compositions has been 
long connected with classical literature, and this volume is 
a sufficient evidence, that a taste for the cultivation of these 
studies has been in this instance hereditary. On a late oc- 
casion, in a review of an Oxford publication of a similar - 
nature, we expressed the pleasure, which we received, 
from observing from occasional specimens, that a taste for 
copying ancient models im the materials of their own lan- 
guage was not upon the decline. Mr. Jodrell confirms this 
opinion ; he has ventured indeed much beyond the greater 

of his cotemporaries in Latin verse, and comes 


fallen under our consideration, come forward under the 
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sanction of some academieal prize, and merely have per- 
mitted an editor to publish what was before unavoidably 


handed about, either in pritit or manuscript, in the circles 


of their universities. 
We mentioned on a late‘occasion; that the fault of pla- 


giarism from classical authers was one of the most promi- 
nent defects in Latin composition. Many reasons concur 
for allowing these indulgences to a boy, but in the publi- 
cation of school exercises at'a more mature age, any one 
remarkable for this’ defect, should remain in the portfolio. 
We have heen led into.thig observation from the secand.of 
these compositions on the aubject,, 
' ¢ Melius dormire patem, scribere versus.’ 
me eee hee Epiet. Lib. '2; %, v.64, 
? 9 i ea? ‘ oi fe s Fs 

In a composition of fifty. lines,, a dozen instances 
occur either of absolute. plagiarism or glaring ;, but. 
what can be urged. in favour ef such ings as the 
following? abo 

* Oderuné versus, metyere peetas.’’ Hor. 

‘ Coquitar dum massa ¢amino.” Pers. 

‘ Nocturnis juvat impallescere chartis.’. Pers. 
‘ Liquenti plasmate guttur.’ Pers. 

Had the poem extended much farther, we:might have 
expected to have seen all Persius interwoven in it piece- 
meal. ray ena at 

The following sonnet "Eig *Hw,, in Anacreontic measure, 
will raise the idea of Eton school exercises beyond the 
boundaries, which many are: willing to assignto them. 
© Kinadnraun of xopdass 
Xagisoca els’ "Has 
“Ors rexva Nyxlis wSeig, 
Koper “asteuw a maven, 
Taweimlegar EeAaemy >. 
Carle Pimnsyno“Tave, | 
Bripapey Piigpeyyss Sppyact 
“Or 2 Aiton Teorwmow 
Dirtesg, Abas Auwacar 
Taxiwasror dippe’ trcuresc* 
Tpoxéxev Svs: whiote, 
@a't0¢ Sigas devote’ 
Nelegas 1 wnleg toons, 
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Cae yaie Spaiidd re. 
Podoey YEAGo ye: Aibes, 

“Ide rar Oras Qaverons, 


Kopudaarats ndugwves Wh “ ; 
o Nepin Oo asde ' “1 . 
EDENKATY UD ‘estoes x 
"Te ras tens arxhFop ROT” tI 
ats ne Bon xaydewy a oe 
Pras , du ob» 


pi “Ayalas yruxtiay guyny. *) sd ehdedsamae 
Our limits ‘preclude us from e#tracting the ‘whole, whict 
is extremely characteristic of. thé “style'and man#enof the’ 
Anacreon or ,Pseudo-Anacreon, ; whose spirit; Mr. Moore 
has; caught, though, unfortunately, not without his pruri- 
ency. “Nr. J. is very successful in three or four of his ex- 
ercises in Latin hendetasylables," a metre, which, though 
never used by Horace; is extrémiely well adapted ‘to light 
or plaintive ‘subjects, there is'considerable easd and ihe “ 
plicity in the following. "Sy wodl 


‘ Thyrsis deperit impotente amore‘! '\: 
Solam Phyllida, ,;mutuoque Phyllis ') 
Thyrsin, delicias suas, amore ; 
Et dum purpureo sinu recumbit, . 
Ardentis puer ebritm. puellze wt 
- Ipse ardens oculum ore suaviatur, 
Et clamat, ‘ Mea Vita serviamus *" 
Omnes assidué tibi per annos ; © 
Major pars anime, tenella, nostre, ofa Sam 
Te quicquam mage non amare possum : 
Nec si me superas vocare ad xdes 
Optet Jupiter usquequaque, nec si 
ternam tribuat mibi juventam, 
Non hoc te pretio, puella, linquam - 
At non hee patitur Venus sinistra ; 
Inviditque homini beatiori ; 
Nec proles Veneris bonum auspicat4 
Omen sternuit approbatione. 
Amplexu domine, jubente fato, ’ 
Ceu vitis vidud marita ab ulmo, 
Thyrsis distrahitur, domoque dulci 
Avellunt dubiz viz. vagantem. 
Carpit flebile iter, fruique nescit 
Presens illecebris facetiisque 
Quas spiravit amabilis puella : 
At non a domina exulans amoris 
Fructus projicit inquietus omnes : 
Dulcis Mnemosyne comes juvente 
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7 \Aete pétiniigeras reducit horas: - 
-29) +19 fila estyPeyaseo levis volata, 
» '» Quaedictas species, miselle Thyrsi, © © 
Dat, fodteb 'animos, -ithaginesque.’ i 
Et solatiolum tibi doloris: © . i> 


oh dd est Phantasies decora-pluma,. Si 
ov. ts @etbps guam Paprhasia exprimit;tabella, 
is.) pyfulte, qrnatips elegantiusque,. 
i Nympha blanditias Cypidwmesque; 
uos nunc ante oouls artes credit ; 
__ Et se Phyllidis  gecpiations ie, pale 
' + . “"Phyrsis nectar B tans teneri, 
~* * Leetatiir simul, et simul jocatur: ~ 
i!" Nute ‘ingens roseis caput corollis, 
' ‘Et'gestum simulatis graddmque mollem,~ . 
Mellitd fruitur locutione’ * 
':! ‘Optdte domine, atqtie fndginosa 
Inter gaudia leta somniorum, 
Surdis parietibus, .velut puellz 
Suspirat teneros suds amores. 
Sic absens licét, audit, atque amicam 
Absentem videt, aut putat videre ; 
Et sic pectoril dig uiestt ‘atdor, 
“- Durhi nectens mavicos ‘dold$ voluntas, 
") «Semper corporis ‘éxpedita'vinclo, aoe ' 
‘Semper libera, que juvdt vagatur, ae agenen we 
‘ - «Eb hitenttem 'sibi-surripit lubentem.——P, 42,624" 
“Tt will be ‘obéerved ‘fram the preceding quotation, that: 
Mr: Jodrell’ is ds close a copyist of Catullus in his hende- 
casyllables, as'he' is of Horace in ‘ Sermio pedestris ;’ but’ 
lhowever correct his imitation ‘of style and of turn of sen-' 
timent may be, and they do undoubtedly savour much of 
the originals, we can never subscribe to the opinion, that 
the transcribing . and words peculiar to any. 
author in any way adds to the merit of the resemblance. 
In classical compositions this custom has many advocates, 
to ourselves we confess it is too apt to copvey the idea of 
an artificial, unnatural, and cold affectation. ; .The scholar 
will observe that in the quotation, we have;made of a 
piece professedly an imitation of Catullus, there are some 
words, and some combinations.of words, peculiar to that 
author; now if closeness of. imitation is intended to con- 
vey a kind of deception with it; by. which we mean, that 
the copyist would wish. his work to approach to so‘near a 
similarity with‘ his model, thatfew readers'surveying and 
considering the works, abstractedly ‘from ‘time and other 
casual circumstances, would pronounce them from a dif- 


i 
i 
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ferent hand, we contend that this system of copying of 
words, as well as style, must necessarily have a very con- 
trary effect, from that of encouraging this species of con- 
fessed deception, for what author would: be a bare-faced 
=~ from himself? al. 

. Jodrell has, we conceive, not been very judicious in 
imitating a species of metre, the Metrum lambicum, 
which has no one recommendation but that’ of singularity. 
The only instance where it occars, as our author himself 
observes in a note, in Latin authors, is a solitary one in 
Catullus, who probably found it so ill suited for the pur- 
poses of poetry or harmony, as afterwards to rejectit. A 
similar error of taste occurs in some Greek Sapphics, 
where because an authority can be produced from a frag- 
ment of that poetess, the unmusical licence of continuing 
a word in the third line into the short concluding line of 
the stanza is permitted. . 


4 oe ~ ¢ 
‘ Nonwiwy oiav Tine wasdinois Qay- 
, ? 
“TAT {4% OOK 


Mr. J.’s alcaic odesare rather deficient in spirit, nor have 
we observed by any notice annexed to any of them, that 
they received the school honours. conferred on many other 
of these exercises. We are inclined to prefer the Greek 
compositions; next to these in order we would place the 
a pieces on the plan and in the style of Catullus, and 

irdly the elegiac lines, of which a very fair specimen 
occurs in the closing pages of the. volume, on the subject 
of the author’s departure from Eton; a subject so inter- 
woven with the feelings of a boy, who from a conscious- 
ness of having employed the period of his education to his 
mental emolument, feels no smal) regret at the relinquish- 
ing scenes endeared by so many ties. : 


‘ Ipse eadit digito calamus, vix dicere, Etona, 
Cara, potest, nutrix, lingua retenta vale.’ . 

“Ah ubi plus requies, animique serena voluptas, 
Ah uli plus fraudis nescia vita fluit? 

Et paribus studiis, paribusque exercita ludis, | 
Labitur innecue queeque tenore dies ; 

Plus ibi fraterno eomitum.concordia more 
Pectora Thesed: jungit' amice fide; 

Nota diu puero, sedes:dilecta, dedisti 
Materne hospitium tn mihi tale simu ; 

Dum tibi me-pietas abiturum hes selvere grates, — 
Dona jupet tremnla qualiacuaque lysa, 
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Very few works of this nature .can lay, mang leis to 
originality of ideas, a word indeed almost exp in all 
try, but especially in this-species. . Nor does Mr. 
odretl by any means rise above his laurelled c itors 
for fame at the universities in this particular. For an 
extended and accurate knowledge of antient Greek and 
Latin poetry, a correct and classical style, subject to some 
youthful errors in judgment, he obtains our warmest suf> 
frages. We cannot dismiss this volume, without compl 
menting Mr. Taylor on his neat and correct. typography, 
and do not hesitate to prefer his classical emblem, his 
‘ doctrine lampada,’ in the conclusion, to Mr. Valpy’s 
unintelligible device prefixed to the Muse Cantabrigi- 
enses, 
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RELIGION. 
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Arr. 11.—Pure Evangelical Religion restored, or Charity, Faith, and 
Good Works reunited, and triumphing over all Selfishness, W orldly- 
mindedness, Infidelity, Bigotry, Superstition, and Fanaticism, and 


4 
every other Corruption of Human Nature, by the establishment of ia 
the Heavenly Kingdom of: true divine Love, Wisdom, and Peace, 1) 
in the human Bosom. A true History. London, Kelly, 1811, 8vo. a 
pp: 192. a 


FROM the specimen of the title-page to this work we were 
led to conjecture that we were going to read a senseless and 
enthusiastic rhapsody. The perusal convinced us that it did 
in some places correspond with’ this idea; but in others we 
found the author more rational and consistent than we had ex- 
pected. The author makes his inspired Sage, whom he brings 
on the theological stage, answer some queries, which are put 
to him by the feithful. The Sage contends that Jesus Christ 
is the only God, and the only object of worship. . The follow- 
ing is his mode of reasoning, if reasoning it may be called: - 

‘Is not Gop, when made manifest in the flesh, named Jesus 
Curis? Is not Gop also called the Creator of the World, 


and is not Jesus CuristT too called the Creator of the World ? 
Is not Gop the Redeemer of the World, and is not Jesus 


Cait. Rey. Vol. 23, June, 1811. O 
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Cukist the same? Is not Gob likewise the Savtour and 
REGENERATOR, and ate not the offices of salvation und re- 

tien asctibed to Jesus Curist? Since, therefore, the 
Cerator, REDEEMER, SaviouR, and REGENERATOR of 
the wotld, must needs be divine, infinite and eternal, and since 
itis impossible to suppose more than one Creator, one Redeemer, 
one Saviour, and one Regenerator, it is impossible, for the same 
feason, to suppose. that Gop and Jesus CHRIST are not one 
and the same undivided, infinite, and eternal being.’ 


The author, we beg his pardon, the Sage adds that, 


* it is a great and or oe error to suppose that Jesus Christ 
is not the true eternal God, and it is also a ox and dangerous 
error to suppose that he is not the only God.’ * * * 


The Sage communicates another piece of information, which 
is, that the Father is the ‘ hidden divine essence’ of Jesus 
Christ. In another place we are told that 


* the whole trinity of FATHER, Son, and Hoty Guost is 
contained in the one divine and glorified person of our LorpD 
and Saviour Jesus CuRrist, who as to his mntest hidden 
essence, or soul, is JEHOVAH the ETERNAL FATHER, as to 
his outward existence or body, is the Son or Gop, and as to 
his divine proceeding, or operation, is the HoLy Guosrt. 
Thus there is only one Gop in the church, and Jesus CHRIST 
is that one GOD, in whom is a divine trinity, being Creator, 
from_eternity, Redeemer in time, and Sanctifier or Regenerator 
to etérnity.’ : 


We must leave it to the orthodox to defend their triple per- 
sonality of the deity against this heresy of the Sage. But 
though ‘this sage, like other sages, is apt to bewilder himself 
and his readers when he attempts to explain subjects above his 
comprehension, yet many of the saints have not entertained such 
just notions of piety as the following: , 


* Do you conceive, said the reformer, that a religious life is 
onsistent with all/a man’s duties and engagements in society ? 

“It is the error of errors, replied the sage, to suppose other- 
Wise, and perhaps this error has, more than any other, led into 
‘@H the delusions of solifidianism, by which term 1 would be 
‘understood to mean a belief that man is justified by faith alone, 
‘and that works are of no concern whatsoever in the article of 
justification. For when men once come to sepatate religion 
from the business of common life, they are presently led to sup- 
pose that it consists in mere se of piety only, such as repeating 
oes singing a, prayers, hearing sermons, con- 

sing on serious subj “eg tin to the , buildin 

Hoapitels, &c, &t. Pre aeed, in ean _ that the grand 














and pre-eminent design of all religion is, to lead man to a cone 
scientious and faithful discharge of all relative duties risi 
from his connection with his fellow-creatures in a state of so- 
ciety. I do not mean to insinuate that the above acts of piety 
are of no account, and that therefore they may be safely neg- 
lected : I only mean to say, that the principal branch of chrig- 
tian charity, and consequently the principal act of true religion, 
consists in the diligent and faithful performance of every office 
and function, every business and engagement, to which the pro- 
vidence of Gop has called man here below.’ 


. 


POLITICS. 


Anz. 18.—Remarks on the Resolutions pass | Gt a gener eral Meeting t 
of Protestant Dissenters, and other rhe tabi sams a 
London, May 24,1811. Ina Letter to Samuel Mills, Esq. 
‘man of the Meeting. By a Country Dissenter. Londen, Jones, 
1811. 1s. 


HAD Mr. Perceval brought a bill into parliament to appoint 
a licenser to the press, to suspend the Habeas Corpus act, and 
to place the personal liberty of the subject at the merey of the 
minister of the day, we do not believe that it would have oper 
rated on the public mind with sueh electric rapidity, or pror 
duced such a determined spirit of resistance, as the late ill ad- 
vised attempt of Lord Sidmouth to render it more difficult, than 
it now is, for the Methodists to obtain licences to preach. We 
do not believe that the bill in question would have had much 
effect on the teachers of any denomination of dissenters except 
the Methodists. For we are not acquainted with any other sect 
in which the pastors are illiterate men, or in which, at least, 
Some portion of learning is not thought necessary for the proper 
discharge of the ministerial functions. But though the bill of 
Lord Sidmouth, principally affected the Methodists, yet the 
Methodists were not its principal opponents; for the dissenters 
very wisely madea common cause with them, not so much from 
a dread of the measure itself, by which they could have beeg 
but little affected, but of the principle on which it.was founded, 
which, in its more remote operations, would probably have been 
fatal to the cause of religious liberty in this country. If this 
measure had passed without notice, it would have been followed 
by others, by which religious freedom would have ‘been still 
farther restrained till the act of toleration woyld have beep 
rendered a perfect nullity. ‘ Principiis obsta,’ ig.a good maxim 
hot only in individual morals, but in general politics. ‘It was 
right to oppase and to oppose with simultaneous movement, 
@ concentrated energy, which cheered the frjends and 9 
the enemies of religious ear the first attempt fo 
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that degree of toleration which this country has experienced 
since the days of King William III. The determined spirit of 
resistance to any, the smallest encroachments on their reli- 
gious rights, which the different classes of dissenters manifested 
_ on this occasion, proves that however torpid and insensate the 
public spirit of the people may have become in a political 
sense, the nerve of religious feeling is full of sensitive life, and 
that it cannot be touched without rousing that giant strength 
of opposition, before which the ministers were obliged to crouch 
with obsequious complaisance. Those who think that the ma- 
jority of the présent administration would not have given their 
cordial support to the bill of Lord Sidmouth, if it had not 
been so vigorously opposed by the praiseworthy enthusiasm of 
the dissenters, are, we believe, mistaken. The speech of the 
Lord Chancellor shows that the bill had his conscientious good 
wishes, though his lordship had sufficient penetration to see 
that it was not expedient, from the flame which it would haye 
kindled in the community. Whether, under such circum- 
stances, ‘ every member of his majesty’s government,’ deserved 
the thanks of a general meeting of protestant dissenters, '* for 
withholding from the bill their important support,’ is a question 
about which different opinions have been entertained. The 
present writer contends that ‘his majesty’s government’ does 
not on this occasion deserve ‘ the thanks of any single dis- 
senter.’ 


‘If,’ says the writer, ‘ his majesty’s ministers are the advo- 
cates of enlightened toleration, they must have undergone mar- 
vellous alteration since they came into office. Intolerance was 
the foundation stone of their preferment ; their determination to 
resist the applications of the sectaries was the reason given for 
their preferment, while the last administration was sacrificed, 
if Imay so say, for their desire to extend toleration. Is it 

ossible that our thanks as dissenters can be due to his ma- 
esty’s ministers, when we are thanking our noble and en- 
lightened advocates, Lords Holland, Stanhope, Erskine, and 
Grey, whose speeches breathe the spirit of free and equal re- 
ligious liberty to all; whoare not only the friends of dissenters, 
but the friends of human kind, in wishing to promote religious 
peace, and destroy the cause of religious strife. 

‘ That you have thanked his majesty’s ministers under such 
circumstances umconnected with any services they have. ren- 
dered you, is I think a proof that you are prostituting your in- 
fluence already to. party and political purposes, unworthy men 
who are friends to enlightened and enlarged toleration. That 

on have thanked Lords Stanhope, Holland, Grey, and Erskine, 
fot their eloquent and manly opposition to the provisions and 
principles of. this bill is praise-worthy; but ‘that you have not 
thanked Lord Stanhope and Grey for their ‘determination to 
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introduce a bill in the next session which, if carried; would at: 
once destroy the efforts of the intolerant, and put an end to their 
attempts to regulate our affairs, sufficiently proves: that your- 
views extend no further than a quarter session, or Court of King’s: 
Bench strife, instead of directing the present energies of Dissenters 
to pour in their tribute of gratitude to those truly noble persons. 
whose principles, if brought into action, would silence the voice 
of intolerance in these realms for ever.—This certainly does not 
remind me exactly of the mountain, after much groaning and 
convulsion, bringing forth a mouse, but rather of the contempti- 
ble efforts of a mouse to nibble away the mountain. The effects 
of your withholding your particular thanks to Lord Stanhope for 
his intended bill, and your thanking Mr. Perceval and his ma- 
jesty’s ministers without producing one solitary instance of their. 
service in the cause Of toleration, is indubitable evidence that: 
consistent principles with you are but of little account, and that 
they may be sacrificed at the shrine of ministerial favour.’ 


We are sorry that the Dissenters should, at their general 
meeting, have passed any resolution which tends to interrupt 
their harmony, and to prevent that cordial union of sentiment, 
without which the country is not likely to be much benefited by 
the exertions of any socIETY which they may establish ‘ For 
PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF DtssENTERS.’ If the 
Methodists, who are by far the most numerous class of, Dis- 
senters, be really smit with the love of RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
which we are sorry to say that we have seldom witnessed in any 
of their proceedings, they should all, with one mind and heart, 
join in a petition to the legislature, similar to. that; which was 
presented to the House of Commons by Mr. Whitbread on the 
8th of June, 1810. In that petition there is no narrow, no sec- 
tarian spirit; it embraces all classes and denominations of reli- 
gionists; it implores the legislature to expunge every trace of 
intolerance from the statutes and to restore the rights of con- 
science to all the subjects of these realms. Let the Methodists 
come forward and show themselves the friends of religious li- 
berty, on this enlarged and comprehensive scheme, and we shall 
think them in good earnest friends to the true principle of tole- 
ration ; but till they do this, we shall continue to deem them ene- 
mies to every species of liberty but that under whieh they expe- 
rience most facility in disseminating their fanaticism. 


POETRY. 


Art. 19.—Iphotelle; or, The Longing Fit, a Poem. By Ralph . 


Palin. London, Cadeil, 1810, 8vo. 1s. ‘ 


MR. RALPH PALIN says, that the only apology which he 
ean offer for the light manner in which he has treated a subject 
on which so many grave treatises have been written, is, 
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* that he conceives the removal of false apprehensions will be best 
effected by — light of the cause of them, and that against 
some prejudices pleasantry may be employed more successfully 
than the stronger weapons of reason and science.’ 


As friends, therefore, to the softer sex, and as unwilling fo 
have his majesty’s liege subjects marked with any unnatural and 
unsightly excrescences a parte ante, vel a parte post, shall we 
recommend the perusal of [photelle to all our female readers who 
are in the family way? We will not, however, undertake to an- 
swer for the efficacy of the receipt whjch Mr. Raiph Palin recom- 
thends ; we do not think his pleasantry to be always such as is 
likely to dispel the fumes of hypochondriasis, or the distorted 
forms of megtim ftom the brains of the pregnant fair. And 
perhaps it will be found, upon trial, that some of his pages, in- 
stead of promotitig exhilaration, are likely to generate the spleen. 


Arr. 20. 4n University Prize Péem, on his Majesty King George 
the Third having completed the Fiftieth Year of his Reign. By 
Nitolas John Halpin. T.C.D. London, Harding, 1811. 


THOUGH this poem was written for the prize, the author 
has not distinctly informed us whether it obtained it. If it did, 
we think that those who awarded the laurel-wreath to such a 
production, ought to be tossed in a blanket at the foot of Parnas- 
sus. The first stanza will prove that this sentence is not dictated 
by any want of charity. 

‘ Deep from the bosom of the surge 
Subdu’d to Britain's nautic sway, 
Apollo’s flaming coursers urge 

The chariot of the new-born day ; 

And as the rosy-finger’d hours 

Unbar the crimson gates of light, 
Pluek’d from Idalian groves and bowers 
They scatter Aramanthine flowers 
Along the Zodiac’s paythway bright, 

To greet the morn whose beams unfold 
The fiftieth year which now has roll’d 
O'er George's Regal Head ; ‘ 
And shew to Europe's wond’ring eyes, 
A king so favour'd of the skies, 

Whose glories from his virtues rise, 
And with his virtues spread,’ « 


Perhaps the author was thought tu deserve the prize from the 
truth as well as the poetry which are so palpable in the following 
passage. . » i} 

* # + 
92.0, 9 George’s virtues are the rock 
Whose cliffs oppose the billows shock, 
And baffle all the whirlwind’s force: 
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For, bless’d beneath his bounteous reign, 
Peace spreads her pinions o'er your plain, 
And all the sweets of plenty pours ; 

While commerce, borve on every. gale, 
Bears to your ports with | oot sail 

The treasures of the world as yours!’ 


Art. ei Triumphs +4 Religion, a Sacred Poem, in Four Pants. 
London, ivington, 1811, price Ts. — 


IN the lines, which are plaeed before this poem, by way of 
preface, the author tells us, that however the crities may rail at 
the want of classic taste in. this production, he shall feel an he- 
nest pride if his muse have persuasive eloquence enough to recal 
‘one straggler from the path f virtue and set. him on the hig 

‘road to heaven. For this purpose, King Charles the First, an 
Lady Jane Grey, the Duc d’Enghein and Mary Magdalene,. ere 
emblazoned in verse to inform us, that it was réligion alane which 
supported them through their trials jn this life, and enabled them 
to meet death not only with fortitude but with ¢ good grace, 
By those readers who were ignorant of these well-known occur- 
rences, the ape work may perhaps be read with some interest, 
But, if on the. contrary, they expect any ty in nore § in Ay sub- 
ject, or of superior exeellence in the poetry polls 3. | 
pointed, and lay ‘ The Triumphs of a gp on ia he 
in on ager as soba a dry specimen othe ees 
the author As 


NOVELS. 


Ant. 22.—The Monk end the Vine Dresser; or, The Emigrants of 
Bellesme, « Moral Tale. By a Lady. London, Constable, MOO 


THE authoress of the Monk and the Vine page? thinks it 
necessary to inform us that she wrote it from a desire of ins a 
* young friend’ with a taste for simple re gp ita 


offers it to the public with great diffidgnce. 
assure the lady, that she may discard so ae Ay ew frit ad 


as diffidence on the present occasion, thinking as we do, he § 
has produced a very pretty little it en ale OF fe ats of whic 


her juvenile readers will be much will not 
weary by its length, nor disgust by se he moral 
is unexceptionable, and the ‘ young frien er of the so ontionels' can- 
not do ‘better than follow the good lesson which she mculeates, 
and endeavour to frame his or her character on the model which = 

in Gaploged i ed in the characters of the Marquis and Maychioness, _ 
and Claude and Jacque 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ant. 23.—T7he Merchants’ and Artificers’ Companion, and Practical 
Guide to Accounts, containing a plain and intelligible Arrangement 
of such Tables, Rules, and Practical Illustrations, as will form the 
perfect Accountant, and give aclear Idea of the present improved 
Practice of the Counting-House, and g what is absolutely useful to 
‘the Merchant and Artificer, upon a Plan which will be useful in 
Schools, and ease the labours of those who are concerned in the Edu- 
cation of Youth. By John Harris Wicks, of Englefield Green, 
Egham, Surrey. London, Law, 1811, 12mo. 


_ PHIS work does not appear to us to be equal to many other 
similar works in the great requisite of perspicuity. 


Anr. 24.—Le Curé de Wakefield. Traduction nouvelle refaite sur 
celle de M. Biset. Parl. 4 Voullaire. A Londres: se vend 
chez Dulau, 1811, 2 toms. 12mo. 


THE idiomatic errors in M. Biset’s French translation of the 
Vicar of Wakefield are corrected in the present version of M: 
Voullaire, which may gratify the French reader, and be useful 
to the French student. . 


Arr. 25.—The First Lines of a System of Education, according to 
Philosophical Principles. London, Hookham, 1811, 8vo. pp. 189. 


THERE are some few good practical remarks in this volume; 
but what the writer says, is often so darkly conceived, or so ill. 
expressed, as to be totally unintelligible to us. ‘The following 
may serve as instances of the palpable obscurity in the thoughts 
er the diction of the writer. 


* Fite appetitive faculty is the faculty of a being to be by his 
tations the cause of the reality of their objects. P. 51. 
* The will, volitive faculty, or practical reason, is the faculty of 
acting according to the representation of laws. An idea, a con- 
ception of reason which surmounts the possibility of the reach of 
all experience.’ P.53. ‘The dependence of a casually deter- 
minable will upon principles of reason, is denominated an In- 
terest.’ P.57. ‘ Principles or propositions that can be subor- 
dinate to po others, must bottom upon conceptions; upon all 
other foundations nothing can be produced but by fits and starts, 
or what is of too desultory a nature to yield the person a moral 
value,’ &c. &c. 93. : , 


And yet amidst this unmeaning jargon, we meet with obser- 
vations like the following. 


* Children should be treated with great mildness and gentle- 
mess, But when they are obdurate against every advice‘and ad- 
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monition, a little correction may be wholesome, but ought to be 
administered without heat or anger. In most cases, however, 
long experience has taught us, that the too frequent infliction of 
corporal punishment hardens them and renders all other means 
ineffectual. Besides, the constant dread of it makes them strive 
rather to hide than to correct their faults, and thereby teaches 
them art and cunning.’ 


Arr. 26.—The Contemplatist, a Series of Essays upon Morals and 
Literature. By Wiiliam Mudford, Author of Nubdilia, &e. &e. 
London, Sherwood, 1810, price 9s. 


MR. MUDFORD’s. advertisement informs us, that these 
essays were originally published in’ weekly numbers; and 
we suppose that he has now sewed them together ‘for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures. Mr. Mudford professes 
his timidity respecting the success which these little pieces 
may meet with. Bit this timidity is so blended with a 
consciousness that they merit attention, that it amounts almost 
to an assurance that they are so good that they cannot be better. 
We can, however, with satisfaction, inform our readers, that it is 
a pleasing and well-selected miscellany. Amongst the most inte- 
resting, is the narrative of Julia, The Evils arising from Suspi- 
cion, and The Account of John Wilde, Esq. Mr. Mudford’s 
critical examination of various authors, though just and sensible, 
contains the same hackneyed remarks that have been retailed 
over and over again by various authors ; and they tell us nothing 
which we have not been often told before. We will extract a 
part‘of poor Wilde’s melancholy history, for the entertainment 
of our readers. Mr. Wilde was the son of a tradesman of Edin- 
burgh, and brought up to the Scotch bar. He soon discovered 
a powerful intellectual capacity. He published An, Address to 
the lately formed Society of the Friends of the People, which 
was marked by ‘ imagination, fire, pathos, reasoning, learning, 
and wisdom.’ ‘Such were the expectations of those who'knew 
this great genius, that he was thought likely to become a second 
Erskine in his professional career. But these sanguine hopes 
were dashed by a sudden mental derangement, supposed’ to have 
been brought on by an intemperate course of study, at a time 
when he was taking a powerful and dangerous medicine. 


‘ He is allowed, I believe, a pension from government, ob- 
tained after this solemn event had taken place; and, from a re- 
spect to his talents, his; virtues, and, his misfortune, he is still 
nominally retained as the professor of civil law in the university, 
and the acting one is constrained to pay him half the salary..: A 
needless kindness! : He wants but a smalt stipend.to supply his- 
few necessities.. I have been told that he often, oaks hienpall sep 


in his room, and will sit, for whole hours, composing pamphlets 
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upon the French Revolution, which he destroys as fast as he 
writes them. That he has lucid intervals! am inclined to believe 
from the following fact. 

* Towards the conclusion of the dedication to his book, which 
is inscribed to W. Carlyle, Esq. are the following words: “ In- 
deed, both you and I, im the discording harmony of our natutes, 
could still pags through the same enchantments, and be raised to 
the same ravishing delights, as in those days when Mrs. Siddons 
(for which our eternal gratitude is her due) sublimed our souls to 
that reach of felicity, of. which the memory might, in after life, 
drive away (while itself remained) all possible human pain and 
sorrow.”—Now it is remarkable, that whenever Mrs. Siddons 
plays in Edinburgh, Wilde never fails to attend the theatre; I 
have twice witnessed this myself; I observed him very closely ; 
and whenever Mrs. Siddons appeared, he rivetted his eyes upon 
her, but seemingly without any consciousness of what she said, 
for, in her most pathetic parts, I have seen a vacant smile upon 
his countenance. Yet the moment she went off the stage, he 
paid no sort of attention to the other actors, but looked at the, 
audience, or hung his head upon his bosom; and from this pos- 
ture he would start the moment he heard the tones of Mrs. Sid- 
don’s voice. I own I am utterly unable to account for this mix- 
ture of consciousness and of insensibility; of reason and of in- 
sanity. There is.evidently the former, when he reuses from his 
revepie at her voice, when he fixes his ey<s immoveably upon her, 
and turns them away from the other «ctors; and I think that 
there is as evidently the latter, when he does not seem to parti- 
cipate in any thing she utters; his countenance remains inflexi- 
ble, only that sometimes, in the a parts, an unmeaning smile 
appears. To me this is inexplicable. . 

‘1 am not certain whether your readers will peruse this ac- 
count of so melancholy an event with the same emotions that I 
have written it. Iam well aware they cannot feel the same sen- 
timents for poor Wilde as myself, for they have neither seen him 
nor read his work ; two circumstances very necessary, towards 
forming that sort of feeling which pervades my breast whenever 
I think of bim, and particularly when I have met him in my walks, 
He is yet in the prime of life, handsomely formed, vigorous, and 
athletic; through all his dirt and all his slovenliness this may 
be traced. He walks incessantly, and very quickly. Sometimes, 
indeed, I have seen hiih sauntering along as if in a meditating 
mood: but this is not common. I have, more than once, seen 
him in the dusk of the evening slowly pacing along, his hat off, 
and his face turned up towards the heavens muttering to him- 
self.—ill-fated mortal! never have you crossed my path that my 
heart has not done homage to thy misfortune! Never have I 
thought on —_ the lone moments of contemplation that I have 
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‘I am almost ashamed to mention, that the idle fears of a few 
women ia this towa have lately caused the incarceration of poor 
Wilde in a private mad-house. They complained that his ap- 
pearance had terrified them as often as they met him in the 
public walks ; and to quiet their frivolous alarms, this harmless 
maniac is now deprived of the only comfort of which 
he was conscious; for he walked incessantly, and usually with 
great rapidity.’ . 


- 


Art. 27.—Calcographia, or the Art of multiplying with Perfection 
Drawings after the manner of Chalk, Black Lead Pencil, and P& 
and Ink; exemplified by progressive Specimens of the various Styles 
which may be produced by this useful Invention from Drawings. 
By Messrs. Morland, Ibbetson, Clennell, Munn, and Hassell, for 
which the Author was honoured with a Medal, and thirty Guineas, 
by the Society of Arts, &c. &c. &¥c. To which are added practical 
Illustrations of the Art gf rebitting to produce Strength ond Effect. 
By J. Hasseli. London, Sherwood, 1811. - 


*THE approbation of the honourable Society of Arts is a 
sufficient recommendation of this very ingenious performance. 


* The advantages of this style of imitation are so simple, that 
any lady or gentleman may aniuse themselves by their fire side, 
with as little trouble as that of pencilling a drawing.’ 


This process strongly resembles the execution in black lead ; 
and when a print is lightly executed on the copper, and tinted 
up, it will have the usual effect produced by the pencil. The ~ 
imitation of a pen and ink drawing requires more care and 
nicety, but it may be executed with the same facility. . 
Of the speciniens, given in this book, we think that those of 
Tintern Abbey, Morland’s Game Keeper, and the Old Sailor, 
ave beautiful. -Mr. Hassell appears to us to have brought his 
imitative art'to great perfection, and he deserves great praise for 
the libetal matiner in which he has made known his 
and given his instructions for the attainmeat of this pleasing 
faculty. We sincerely hope that he will experience the liberality 
and encouragement which he so justly deserves, and be amply 
recompensed for his ingenuity. : | 


Anr. 28.—Perégrinations of the Mind through the most general and 
interesting Subjects ly agitated in Life. By the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Baker, Printer. “A néw Edition: to which is mony a Bio- 
| aw Memotr of thé Author. Lonton, Sherwood, Sti, 12¢mo. 

& | ba. pA i 


PH, first. edlition of this. wok was published in 1770,’ It 
has since become searce; and we were net sorry to find it again 
Bivem tl the world in the presentform 9). oo s. 
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Ant. 29.—Microcosmography ; or a Piece of the World discovered: 
in Essays and Characters. By John Earle, D.D. of Christ Church 
and Merton Colleges, Oxford, and Bishop of Salisbury. A new 
Edition. To which are added Notes and an Appendix. By Philip 
Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. London, Harding, 
1811, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THIS is an elegant republication; and the notes, &c. of the 
present editor are a valuable addition to the work. Some of 
Earle’s characters display great shrewdness of remark, and force 
of delineation. His antitheses are often happy and striking ; 
and his play upon words, which was the fashion of the times in 
which he wrote, is sometimes very humorously grotesque. 


Arr. 30.—A Tour in quest of Genealogy, through several Parts of 
Wales, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire; in a series of Letters to @ 
Friend in Dublin ;_ interspersed with a Description of Stourhead and 
Stonehenge ; together with various Anecdotes and curious Frag- 
ments, from a Manuscript Collection ascribed to Shakspeare. By 
a Barrister. London, Sherwood, 1811, 8vo. 12s. 


THESE are agreeable chit-chat letters, but contain nothing 
of particular interest or-importance. Some of the anecdotes are 
rather stale, but they may serve to amuse those who have read 
little, or who do not long remember what they have read. We 
wish that the author or editor had not brought forward any 
more Shaksperian MSS. or again revived in our minds the im- 
pudent forgeries of Mr. Ireland. The following may serve asa 
specimen of the work: \ 


* Jones’s clerical friend gave us several anecdotes of the late 
Duchess of Queensberry, whom he represented to the last as 
retaining traces of great beauty, which her strange manner of 
dress, in spite of all fashion, and calculated to produce an ugly 
disguise, and even age, could not subdue; and if the lustre of 
her eyes in the last year of life was remarkable, what must it 
have been at the age when Prior in his beautiful song compared 
her to Phaeton, borrowing her mamma’s chariot for a day to 
- set the world on fire! He said that long after, at a time when 
their fire might be supposed to be abated, there was a story 
current of a carter with a pipe in his mouth happening-to pass 
by her carriage. with the duchess in it as it stopped at a silk- 
mercer’s, and struck with her beauty and the irresistible bril- 
liancy of her eyes, begged the favour of lighting his pipe at 
them—a compliment she was always proud of referring to when 
her admirers used to flatter, saying, That’s nothing to the carter. 
“ And pray, Sir,” said I, “‘ de you think that any lad s- 
sessed of er great understanding could have beeu grati 
such hyperbolical adulation ?”—-* Yes, Sir, I really dai think its 
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Solon’s Tyas ceav)év, which was said to have been dropped 
from heaven, does not seem to have been picked up by many of 
us; the very best and wisest of men are too apt to form erro- 
neous opinious of themselves; and we are all, perhaps, too 
much addicted to conceit that our deserts are greater than they 
are; then praise becomes more or less flattery in proportion to 
the excess of such conceit. I was,” continued he, “‘ at the 
same time of the same college with Charles Fox, at Oxford, and 
knew him well then and after he had become a conspicuous 
public character. I believe the world allows him to, have been 
possessed of as vigorous and manly an understanding, and less _ . 
affectation, than most of his contemporaries, the young men of. 
fashion of the day, could boast of; yet so ignorant was he of 
Solon’s heaven-descended scroll, and so little conscious of that 

infirmity which is the last and most difficult to overcome, that 

he was often heard to profess that. he was not accessible to the 

vanity of adulation; wherefore there was a trap laid to ascertain 

how far his professions would bear him out; and, though the 

bait was obvious, it took, and the great statesman was caught. 

A noble earl now living, with Mr. Hare, and several: of his other 

intimate friends, being of a party with Mr. Fox once, in the 

country, agreed to assent to every thing he proposed and extol 

every thing he uttered, however repugnant to their own senti- 

ments, or however absurd in itself; but after two or three days 

passed in this sort of masquerade, they asked him if he se- 

riously thought them in earnest when they approved of all the 

inconsistencies that fell from him during that time: Fox, like an 

electric shock, feeling the force of the appeal, and obliged to 

own his weakness, replied, ‘ That never struck me, but I never 

passed two such pleasant days in my life.” : 


Art. 31.—Essays on Man, delineating his intellectual and moral 
Qualities. 1. On the Acquisition of Self-knowledge. 2. On the Ele- 
ments .of Human Nature. 3. On the Symptoms of Intellectual De- 
generacy. 4. On the Characteristics of Personal Honour. By 
Thomas Finch. London, Sherwood, 1811. [2mo. pp.-290. 6s. 


THE following common-place verbiage will show how well 
Mr. Finch had studied the useful maxim of ‘ know thyself. 
when he undertook the task of developing the qualities of the 
mind and heart. 


* Man is highly distinguished above the brute creation, by the 
grand pre-eminence of his intellectual faculties. The human 
understanding is a mighty invisible agent, which receives the 
numberless ideas of sensation, combines them together in count- 


>= forms, and imparts to the whole character, a commanding 
@ignity. 
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‘ Were it not for these mental qualities, which exist in man, 
we should regard him only as some stupendous piece of mecha- 
nism, which indeed would give us the most eleyated conceptions 
of its author, but gould have yo claim whatever to our venera- 
tion. We should observe all his affections, as s0 many wheels 
governed by the necessity of mechanical impulse, and should 
gave on his loveliest features with little more reverence of feel 
ing than what is excited in the mind, by the painted index of a 
time-piece.’ 

The character of Mr. Finch is expressed in the words ‘ about 
it and aboutit.” The author does not seem to know what he 
would ‘be at; and we have not often seen so many sentences 
strung together with so little coherence or sense. 


Ant. 82.—Familiar Letters, addressed to Children and young Persons‘ 
of the middle Ranks. London, Darton, 1811. 


THE authoress of this little volume aims only at instructing 
the lower orders of readers, and ‘ combining a few plain but 
important truths, in a form less offensive to the young than that 
of a systematic treatise, and less seductive than that of an al- 
luring tale.’ In this laudable undertaking we think the lady 
has succeeded very well; and has a just claim to the thanks of 
her countrywomen for her virtuous exertions in pointing out, in 
so pleasant a manner, those instructive and useful lessons, 
which, if attended to, would not fail of rendering many a dis- 
cordant family happy and amiable. The design of this little 
work is so good, that we shall pass in silence over those parts, 
which do not exactly accord with our notions of bringing up. 
young people; nor shall we notice any-defects in thé compo- 
sition. Its sufficient for us that the motive is good; and that 
the object is to promote morality and virtue. The volume con- 
tains some excellent and useful admonitions; and ‘though 
* it is not written in the style of Mrs. Chapone or Mars. 
More, it isnot Tess useful, nor has it less claim to our atten- 
tion. Letters fourteen and fifteen are well worthy tlie consi- 
deration not only of the youth of both sexes, but of parents 
and guardians. We particularly commend the, letter onthe 
subject of dress; the passion for which in the present day ‘hag 
arisen to aheight of most alarming extravagance. Every thing 
is sacrificed for a showy exterior ; andwe are sorry to say that even 
common decency is thought of less consequehce than the visible 
contour of a seductive form. ‘While the higher classes give 
way to this loose style ef dress or rather undress, the middle 
and lower ranks lose-sight of propriety, aud impelled by the 
frenzy of being, in what is called the fashion, run into the most 
preposterous extremes, and foo frequently forfeit every claim 
to modesty and to virtue. . 
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Art. 33.—A preparatory French Grammar, with copious Exercises 
on each Rule; adapted to the humbiest Capacity, and désigned to 
prepare the Pupil for entering with Ease and Pleasure upon the 
Grammars and Exercises of Chambaud and Perrin. By A. Lind- 
ley. The second Edition, carefully Revised and Corrected. Lon- 
don, Darton and Harvey, 1810,,12mo. pp, 129. 2s. 6d. 


THIS mar has the merit of perspicuous brevity. It 
contains all that it is essential for a French — to soon in 
order to make himself a proficient in — ~—r 
in general are too large and tedious ; ot ict 
the acquisition of a language, they fal nea weariness 
disgust. When the inflections of the nouns, verbs, &¢. are 


once well fixed in the memory, the rest is better learned by 
practice than by rule. 


Arr. 34.—TZhe French Scholar’s Depository ; in which ere graduallg. 
developed the most important Elements of French Conversation. 
= Anne Lindley, Author of ‘ A preparatory French Grammar,’ 

and of ‘ The Translutor’s | eaanae’ London, Darton end Hee- 
vey, 1811: 12mo. pp. 81. 


i. author says thet this work ‘ was ces with a view 


“ee e the young student the drudgery wading through 
superftuous matter, by presenting, in a concise form, 


prin eseential contents ofthe various works which exhibit the 
elements of French conversation.’ The selection of words and 
phrases appears to be judicious, and well adapted for familiar 
use. “ 





—_—_— — ——— 


List of Articles, which, with many others, will appear in 
the next Number of the C. R. 


—_—_—— 


Miss Seward’s ical Works. 
De er s Travels through Denmark and 


Essay on m Petrarch. 

Miss. Mitford's ‘Christina. 

Foot’s Life of Murphy. 

aa parva s Anecdotes of ‘the Manners, &c. of 


Meadowa's Lacames on Eogening 
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‘Alphabetical Catalogue, or List of Books published 
in June, 1811. . 


i 


AMERICAN—(The) Review of 
history and politics, No. 2. for April, 
ISN, Svo. 6s. . 

Aikin.—Juvenile Correspondence, 
or Letters for Children of both sexes, 
by Lucy Aikin, [8mo. 2s. 6d. half 
bound. 


Bingham, Rev. Robert, Trials of, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Brown.—A Treatise on Rural 


Affairs, by Robert Brown, 2 vols. 


8vo. Il. 5s. bds. 

British, (The) Soldiers and ‘Sai- 
lors, their Families and Friends, 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s. ‘bds. 


Colles.—A Treatise on Surgical 


Anatomy, part Ist. by Abraham 
Colles, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. ’ 

Dale—tThe Trial of Capt. Edward 
Dale of the Northumberland regi- 
ment of militia, by a general Court 
Martial, by Capt. Dale, 8vo. sewed 
3s. 6d. 

Davis.—A . new historical and 
descriptive View of Derbyshire, by 
the Rev. D. P. Davis, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
bds. 

Denarbas, a Tale; being a conti- 
nuation of Rasselas, 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Elgin’s, (Earl of ) Memorandum 
on the subject of his pursuits in 
Greece, by the Earl'of Elgin, 8vo. 
6s. bds. 

Empire, (The) of the Nairs; or 
the Rights of Women, an Utopian 
Romance, 4 vols. #2mo. 11. 2s. bd. 

Faber.—Sketches of the internal 
State of France, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Fenton.—An Historical Tour 
through Pembrokeshire, by Richard 
Fenton, Esq. F. A. S. 4to. bds. 
3L 13s. 6d. royal 61. 6s. 

Farmer (The) of Inglewood 
Forest, a Novel, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. bds. 

Grant.--Essays on the Superstitions 
of the Highlanders of Scotland,’ by 
Mrs. Grant, 2 vols.' 12mo. 12s. bds. 

Gazette.—(The) Gazette Extraor- 
dinary, a Comedy in Five Acts, by 
J.G. Holman, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sd. 


Hill—A Sequel to the Poetical 
Monitor, consisting of Pieces select 
and original, by Elizabeth Hill, 
18mo. 3s. bound, 

Hornsey.—The New Young Man’s 
Companion, or the Youth’s Guide to 
General Knowledge, &c. by John 


. Hornsey, 12mo. 4s. bd. 


Hoare.—Ancient Wiltshire, part 
2, folio, by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Baronet, 4l. 4s. large paper 61. 6s. 

Hayley, (William, Esq.) ‘Three 
Plays, with a Preface, &c. by Lieut. 
General Burgoyne, 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Heywood.—A Vindication of Mr. 
Fox’s History of the early part of 
the Reign of James the Second, by 
S. Heywood, 4to. 1). 16s. bis. 

Kennedy.—Glenochel, a Descrip- 
tive Poem, vol. .2. by J. Kennedy, 
fe, 6s. 6d. bds. 

Lloyd’s, (Humfrey) History of 
Cambria, now caed Wales, by 
David Powel, Esq. royal 4to. 2i. 
12s. 6d. or folio 41. 4s. large paper 
101. 10s. : 

Macgill.—An account of Tunis, of 
its government, manners, —eustoms 
and antiquities, especially of its 
productions, manufactures and com- 
merce, by Thomas ~ Macgill, 8vo. 
6s. bds. 

Norris.—Saint David, in a Series 
of Engravings, illustrating the 
different edifices of that ancient 
city, folio, price 31. 7s, bds. 

Public Disputation of the Students 
of the College of Fort William. 

Rose.—Trifles in Verse and Prose, 
by E. H. Rose, late a seaman in his 

jesty’s ship PImpetueux, 12mo. 
5s, bds. ay 

Sayage (The), by Piomingo, a 
Warrior of the Muscogulgee Na- 
tion. 8vo. 6s. 

Smart.—The Rudiments of Eng- 
lish Grammar elucidated, by B. H. 
Smart, Private Teacher, 12mo. 3s.. 
6d. bds. 





